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WANTED. 


WANTED.—NUMBERS OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 

ligencer as follows: Volume 28, num 25, 29, 
51, ands2. Volume 32, numbers 44 and 48. Volume 36, 
number 15. Volume 37, number 22. Volume 43, copy 
of Fourth mo. 24. Voome 46, copy of Sixth mo. rs. 
Volume 48, copies of Second mo. 7, Sixth mo. 13, and 
Tevth mo. 17. Five cents per copy will be paid ior the 
oe, if sent, with address of sender, to No. 6, this 
Office. 


ANTED. —A WOMAN FRIEND WHO “HAS 
had years of tical experience in running the 
culinary department in an institution, also in private life, 
understands buying and catering, wishes position as 
manager, matron, or a aw ears’ experi- 
ence in one piace. Best of ress for one 
month, No. 8, this Office. 


ANTED.—WITHIN EASY AND QUICK 

access to the business section, a country house, 

furnished or unfurnished, for the three summer months. 
Rent must be moderate. Address No. 9, this Office. 


ANTED.—MIDDLE-AGED MAN TO TEND 
the garden and do light chores on a farm. 
DANIEL S. LUKENS, Lincoln University, Pa. 


POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


© RENT.—FOR TER SUMMER FIFTEEN 

room furnished , with modern conveniences 

and shade. Convenient to steam and trolley lines. 
Address K., 461 Locust Ave., Germantown, Phila. 


YR RENT.—TWO PLEASANT, FURNISHED 

rooms, second and third floor front, in well-kept, 

this Office. Central, south of Market. Address No. 1s 
is Office 


R RENT. —For he summer, seas new house, fur- 

nished. Contains rooms, besides hall and 
closets, with modern eae bath room, hot and 
cold water. Stands high and dry. Large lawn, plenty 
of shade. Two piazzas, two bay windows, fine prospect 
from all points. Friends and others who wish to escape 
the intense heat of the city will find a lovely ome at 
WILD FIELDS, within three miles of Providence, R 
Terms reasonable. Address SUSAN C. KENYON, 
733 Pleasant St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


R SALE.— I OFFER FOR SALE THE LATE 

residence of William H. Fussell, at Narberth, Pa., 
on the main line of the P. R. R., 17 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, consisting of a modern stone and frame 
house of eleven rooms, suitably divided and with the 
usual conveniences ; situate on a large lot of 100 feet 
front on the east side of Narberth Ave. north of Windsor 
ae ; Springfield water ; 1euees pes ae. ee 
iz possession month 1, not 
then sold it it will be for rent. I will sell for an. or will 
make easy terms. Apply to — M. FUS- 
SELL, Executor, Media, Del. €o., P 





ProR SALE OR RENT.—DESIRABLE RESI- 
dence, Plainfield, N. J., excellent neighborhood, 
convenient to steam and electric cars; 45 minutes to 
New York House ro rooms, reception hal bail, and bath; 
all conveniences and in good condition. Lot 50 feet by 
190 feet. Shade and a good barn. Low price and e 
terms. A investment. EDWARD I D. HUTCH. 
INS oN, 6 Wall St., N. Y., or ' Plainfield, N. J. 


OR RENT.—LARGE FOUR arene MARBLE 

and brick dwelling, 14 rooms. 1719 Vine Street, 

in first-class conditin. * GEORGE 1 PARKER, 
14 S. Broad Street. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 


in W on. Terms 
Sites, 


R. MATTHEWS and 
RS stent Sereats W., Washington, D.C. 


TIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with 


rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars iz 
erms, 


t- Gsen ayy. Adire gy. Adirens FRIEND, ras Nineteenth Street, 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


Cat & Oven rn. Fee i RU Savery Serene, Aste Pease Be 


Savery & Sheetz, Architects. 
COTTAGE No. 7. 


The architects call this attractive cottage, which is 
now being built, a “Cabin.” It is to occupy lot 45, 
which is one of those out in the sunshine. The illustra- 
tion shows the front of the house, which is away from the 
road. It faces the north view over the Buck Hill valley. 
It has a living room 16 x 20 feet, a dining-room 12 x 12, 
a kitchen and a hall on the first floor ; there are two open 
fire places, a big bed-room 15 x 22 feet, three other com- 
fortable bed rooms and a bath-room on the second floor. 
The little balcony will be a pleasant place to sit and sew 
as it will be in the shade, and will have a fine outlook. 

The first story of the house is of stone and the second 
story is of shingles. 

For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address Cuarces F. Jenxtns, Secretary and 
Treasurer, BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 

For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or other local business 
address, Rosert Benson, Superintendent, 
P. O. and Station, Pa. 
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WINTER HOMES. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 


Wes.ey Avs., BET. 9TH AND roTH StTs., 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


Mary Walton cordially announces that she has as- 
sumed the management of 7he //linois on-the-Strand, 
which will be opened for the reception of guests May 37, 
1902. The fine location of this house near the water, 
commanding full ocean view, insures its attractiveness. 

For rates and further information, kindly address, after 
April 1, Mary Walton, at The Illlinotis-on-the-Strand. 
Before this date, Swarthmore, Pa. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Enp or Tennesser Avez., 
Atlantic City, N 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
andcomfortable. —— for booklet. 
. E.and H. M. HUMPTON. 





‘THE KATHLU, 
- 3x96 Cuwrnat Avs., Oczan Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. c. CONARD. 


New Archdale sx. james Place. 
ATLANTIC 7 N.J 
Entirely new. Near beach erate and all modera 


conveniences. Open all the 
Very deaisablefor Prieto” JES JESSE M.BUNDY, 





ti FRIENDS’ 


The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
— of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to rz a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WA. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 








Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes o poenteen guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col: + 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Pupits oF Bron Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Shappaqua, New York. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Law, Scrence, 
ee } STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. | 


FOR PRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa, 


Ben Tew eeg teehee 


> Seventeen Cents per year for 
; One Thousand Dollars of Life 
, Insurance for Fifteen Years! 
> 
> 





This is the record of policy No. 
43,964, maturing July 5th, 1gor. 
Particulars free on request. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


> 
Fae enennee0e0ne0nnend 
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DAVID HE 
LA 


NRY WRIGHT, 
Chestnut Street. Philadelphia 
Tdaphens 3-99-78. 7 . z 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twetrrn Street, Purrapevenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Orricss: { Ambier, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties 


Spring Garden St. 
CAROLINE RAU, 7° Spine Surdee St, 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Waist Flannels. 


Our Spring display of Imported Waist 
Fabrics is rich in exclusive effects, and in 
some respects is the most notable display 
we have ever made. We show a great 
many new designs or exquisite beauty, 
and there is a softness in the color tones 
and a delicacy in the patterns and weaving 
that baffle adequate description. We have 
space for only a hint of the goods and the 
prices : 


PERSIAN-STRIPE WAIST CLOTHS— 
in three distinct designs, on a ground- 
work of mode, green, light blue, pink, 
rose, gray, cardinal, cadet or navy— 
75 cents a yard. 


PIN-STRIPE WAIST MATERIALS— 
a full range of plain colors, relieved by 
delicate welted hair-lines of white—75 
cents a yard. 


WASHABLE TAFFETA FLANNELS— 

=a fine, sheer fabric, resembling taffeta 

= silk, and sure to be a great favorite for 
shirtwaist suits—$1.00 a yard. 


WASHABLE ZEPHYR FLANNELS— 
cool and summery weaves, in handsome 
designs and the wanted color effects ; 
especially suitable for waists and whole 
dresses—60 cents a yard. 


WASHABLE CEYLON FLANNELS— 
including many fancy stripe effects in 
this popular material for shirts, pajamas, 
waists, and dresses—37 4% cents a yard. 


WAIST PATTERNS—of fine Finette, 
and including the very latest Parisian 
novelities—embroideries, appliques, Per- 
sian effects, etc. Each pattern contains 
3% yards, neatly boxed. Prices are 
very moderate—from $4.00 to $7.00 a 
pattern. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anp MARY HETZEL, 
OsTropaTHic PHYSICIANS, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH C 


ENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XI. 
Ir zs not an insoluble problem to secure for all our 
fellows the conditions of an ordered and worthy life, in 
which all their best powers may have scope for develop- 


ment. EDWARD GRUBB. 


From an article on ‘‘ The Good and Evil of Competition,”’ 
in Present Day Papers. 


BETTER TO STEM. 

BETTER to stem with heart and hand 

The roaring tide of life, than lie 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 

Of God's occasions drifting by ! 
Better with naked nerve to bear 

The needles of this goading air, 
Than in the lap of sensual ease, forego 

The Godlike power to do, the Godlike 

aim to know. 
—John G. Whittier. 


SIGNED ARTICLES. 
XIV. 
A STUDY OF POVERTY. 

In a recently published volume, which has attracted 
much attention, and which is certain to be much quoted 
in future, B. Seebohm Rowntree, of York, England,— 
a younger brother of John Wilhelm Rowntree, whom 
we have learned to know and esteem,—has made a 
study of the condition of the working people of the 
city in which he lives. The title of the work is “ Pov- 
erty : a Study of Town Life.’’ 

The significance of this book lies in the fact that it 
is a collection of unquestionable data, complete as to 
the subject under investigation. It is an inquiry con- 
ducted on scientific lines, and worked out to the last 
detail. What is shown is shown fully and precisely, 
and all is shown that is necessary to a clear under- 
standing of the case. 

York is a city of 77,793 population,—about the 
same in size as ‘Wilmington, Del., or Reading, Pa. It 
is not precisely a typical English provincial town, but 
its conditions may fairly be said to be much the same 
as most of them. Probably the average life of its 
working people is rather more favored than it is in cit- 
ies like Manchester, or Sheffield, or Birmingham, but 
generally the analysis presented in this volume will 
nearly apply in many other places in England. 

Seebohm Rowntree’s concern is with the laboring 
people. His inquiry included careful and persevering 
house-to-house visits, in every part of the city, bya 
trained investigator. It occupied about seven months 
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in the year 1899. Particulars were obtained concern- 
ing 11,560 families, making a population of 46,754, 
or almost precisely two-thirds the whole of the people 
of the city. These families he divides into seven 
classes, from A to G. Four of these, A to D, are 
working people ; the others are : E, domestic servants ; 
F, servant-keeping class ; G, persons in public institu- 
tions. 

Now, what is “ Poverty’’—the subject. inquired 
into specifically? We are apt to say that poverty and 
wealth are relative—that one may be poor and another 
rich on the same amount of income. This is partly 
true, but the point where it ceases to be true is not 
often exactly discovered. Seebohm Rowntree defines 
Poverty as the condition of a family ‘‘ whose total earn- 
ings are insufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries 
for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency.” 
And what are these “‘ minimum necessaries’? A suf- 
ficient house-shelter ; clothing, decent enough to per- 
mit getting employment ; and food which will support 
the body in normal vigor. These are primary and abso- 
lute needs. Not to be able tocommand them is pov- 
erty. 
Seebohm Rowntree fixes thus his base line, and 
proceeds from it. He avers that those families whose 
income will not supply the shelter, food, and clothing 
requisite for absolute needs are in “‘ primary poverty,” 
and belong to his lowest class. He considers, then, 
that there is a condition, which may be called “ sec- 
ondary poverty,”’ where the amount of family earnings 
is apparently adequate to maintain. physical efficiency, 
but where some portion of it is directed to some other 
expenditure than for absolute necessaries. 

In the city of York there are, Seebohm Rowntree 
estimates, 7,230 persons living in primary, and 13,072 
in secondary, poverty. This makes 20,302, being over 
43 per cent. of the working population of the city, and 
considerably more than one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation. Rather more than one-half of the working 
people are above the poverty line—~. ¢., 26,452 out 
of a total of 46,754. 

It will surprise most persons who read this, I think, 
to learn how small a sum is that which a family is al- 
lowed for merely supporting “‘ physical efficiency,” and 
how low a level therefore is occupied by over 43 per 
cent. ofthe working people in a city such as York. 
For a family of five persons, two adults and three 
children, the sum allowed is 21 shillings and 8 pence 
per week, a trifle over five dollars. It would be 
thought impossible that such a sum could shelter, 
feed, and clothe five persons for seven days, and it near- 
ly is so,—that is, it is just possible, and no more. A 
family of five, in York, if every half-penny of that sum 
were applied to their absolute needs, without waste, 
would be just kept alive and maintained in “ physical 
efficiency.” 
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“And let us clearly understand what ‘ merely phys- 
ical efficiency’ means,” says Seebohm Rowntree. “A 
family living upon the scale allowed for in this esti- 
mate (21s. 8d. per week) must never spend a penny in 
railway fare or omnibus. They must never go into 
the country, unless they walk. They must never pur- 
chase a half-penny newspaper or spend a penny to buy 
a ticket fora popular concert. They must write no 
letters to absent children, for they cannot afford to pay 
the postage. They must never contribute anything to | 
their church or chapel, or give any help to a neighbor | 
which costs them money. They cannot save, nor can 
they join sick club or trade union, because they can- 


| 
| 
| 


' 





Snaiasel We see the man go to the public house 
and spend money on drink ; we do not see the chil- 
dren going supperless to bed in consequence.’ 

‘“‘ These unseen consequences of poverty have to be 
reckoned with,’ says Seebohm Rowntree. They in- 
clude ‘‘ the high death-rate among the poor, the terri- 
bly high infant mortality, the stunted stature, and the 
dulled intelligence. All these and others are not seen 
unless we look beneath the surface, and yet all are 
having their effect upon the poor, and consequently 
upon the whole country.” 

This last remark must be noted. If the mothers 
and the children are underfed, certainly the men who 
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Destroyed by fire, Third month 6, 1902. 


not pay the necessary subscriptions. The children 
must have no pocket money for dolls, marbles, or 
sweets. The father must smoke no tobacco and must 
drink no beer. . . Shoulda child fall ill it must 
be attended by the parish doctor; should it die it must 
be buried by the parish. Finally, the wage earner 
must never be absent from his work for a single day.” 

It is obvious, of course, that very few families sub- 
mit to these iron conditions. How is this explained ? 
The simple answer is that in poverty, primary or sec- 
ondary, the food is below the standard of necessity. 
‘“We see that many a laborer, who has a wife and 
three or four children, is healthy and a good worker, 
although he earns only a pound a week. What we 
do not see is that, in order to give him enough food, 
mother and children habitually go short, for the 
mother knows that all depends upon the wages of her 
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grow up must be “stunted.” The conclusion drawn 
by Seebohm Rowntree is that this is the fact. The 
physical examination of the men who offer for military 
service shows a large percentage unfit. It is equally 
certain, also, that for purposes of peace the imperfectly 
nourished child has an inadequate preparation. He 
cannot have the mental or the physical fitness for labor 
which are desirable, and, in the present competition of 
nations, necessary. 

I have by no means exhausted the points of inter- 
est in this striking work. Its analysis of the condi- 
tions of living in York,—which, let me repeat, is fairly 
typical of England’s cities outside of London, but pre- 
senting a rather favorable average,—extends to all the 
details and circumstances necessary to be considered. 
Any one who takes up the book expecting to find 
weak places or hasty conclusions will soon discove. 


od 








that there are none of them,—that the author has 
worked out his case, from beginning to end, “to a 
demonstration.” H. M. J. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 12. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST—THE BAPTISM 


GOLDEN TExT.—Suffer it now: for thus it becometh us to 
fulfill all righteousness.—Matthew, iii., 15. 


Before study of Lesson read Matthew, iii., 1-17. 
Compare Mark, i., 1-11 ; Luke, iii., 1-23. 
Tue story of the birth and early years of John the 
Baptist is told only in Luke and is there mingled with 
the somewhat similar story of the birth of Jesus. It 
includes an announcement to the father, Zacharias, a 
priest, a dedication of the child from his birth to the 
Lord, a prophecy by Zacharias, and finally a statement 
that ‘the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and 
was in the deserts till the day of his shewing unto 
Israel” (Luke, chapter 1). Some relationship is 
indicated as existing between Elizabeth the mother of 
John and Mary the mother of Jesus (Luke, i., 36). 
The mention of the visit of Mary to her kinswoman in 
the hill country of Judea (Luke, i., 39), suggests rather 
Matthew’s view that Bethlehem was the home of Mary. 

As in the case of Jesus, the years of John’s youth 
are passed over with only a reference, already quoted. 
The place of his sojourn was doubtless the “‘ wilderness 
of Judea’’—a great barren mountainous district south 
of Jerusalem and west of the Dead Sea. As in most 
limestone countries, the hills contain many caves and 
these caves have been for many centuries the resort of 
hermits of Christian or other sects. 

The wilderness of Judea has more than once 
played an important part in Hebrew history. David 
took refuge here from the persecutions of Saul. Amos 
led his flocks to and fro among its valleys. Jeremiah 
looked down into it from his home at Anathoth above 
Jericho. The Essenes had here their monasteries. 
World-worn Christians of the early days of Christianity, 
such as St. Jerome, found here a refuge and a place 
for meditation hallowed by the presence of the Master ; 
for it was to this land of desolation that Jesus withdrew 
after the moment of sudden enlightenment when the 
consciousness of his powers and his mission were forced 
upon him at the fords of Jordan. Hundreds of 
Christian hermits living in the caverns on either side 
the great gorge of Kidron were slaughtered by the 
Moslems in the savage days of the crusades, only to be 
replaced by other hundreds so soon as the way was 
opened by treaty or by renewed conquest. The 
monastery of Mar Saba now marks the site of one of 
these caves—a monastery of the Greek church set in 
the upper part of a great precipice and looking sheer 
down into the Kidron valley which extends on down 
to the sandy and bituminous shores of the Dead Sea. 
In the wilderness, John the Baptist, after a long sojourn, 
began his ministry (Matthew, iii., 1 ; Mark, i., 1). Soon 
he removed to the Jordan and crowds flocked to hear 
him. In him we have once more the voice of prophecy, 
long stilled in Judea. That stern figure “clad in 
raiment of camels’ hair and with a leathern girdle’”’ 
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reminds us irresistably of his great prototype Elijah 
with his similar demand of repentance and change of 
life. Yet the word “ repentance”’ does not convey 
accurately the message of the prophet. The word 
used carries with it no implication of remorse, of regret. 
His message was rather ‘‘ Make a fresh beginning,” 
‘“‘a new start,” “take a new point of view!’ The 
“kingdom of heaven” was, of course, the expected 
Messianic kingdom and John’s mission was a prepara- 
tion for that kingdom. The ceremony of baptism was 
not a new one. Ceremonial ablutions were a part of 
the religious system of Judaism. Since Gentiles were 
of necessity unclean from the legal point of view, 
baptism in some form was a necessary part of the 
reception of proselytes, and since Jews contracted 
uncleanness by contact with Gentiles, the intercourse 
of trade involved frequent need for its renewal. But 
the baptism of John, and afterward that of the disciples 
of Jesus had an added significance. It was not an act 
to be repeated. It marked a separation between the 
kingdom of earth and the kingdom of heaven ; it was 
the step which crossed the line into the new country 
of the future. 

It was a time of tense expectation in Judea. The 
speedy coming of the Messianic kingdom was upper- 
most in the minds of multitudes ; and any one speaking 
out a straightforward message of authority was sure 
of a hearing. Multitudes flocked to John and many 
received baptism at his hands. Just what the multitudes 
understood by the baptism, just what preparation of 
mind and spirit was demanded, just what, indeed, was 
in the mind of the prophet we cannot know with 
certainty. Perhaps the strongest hint as to its direction 
lies in the bitter attack on the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
The idea that seemed to arouse his wrath was their 
seeming complacency in view of the promises to their 
forefathers—their easy assumption that as the heirs of 
these promises their position in the kingdom was 
assured. It is fair perhaps to infer that his voice, like 
that of earlier prophecy, called for personal righteous- 
ness, an individual and heartfelt effort to do the will of 
Jehovah as against a leaning on tradition and 
inheritance. Under the conditions we need feel no 
surprise that John himself was looked upon as the 
expected Messiah ; but he felt no such mandate and 
referred the questioners to a greater one to come. 

This greater one he recognized in Jesus when the 
latter, hearing of his fame “‘ cometh from Galilee to the 
Jordan unto John to be baptized of him.”” There have 
been controversies as to the meaning of the baptism of 
Jesus which seem to the writer of this lesson very 
unnecessary. He felt himself in unity with the teach- 
ing of John and wished to identify himself therewith ; 
nothing more mysterious need be sought for. With 
that baptism, however, there came to him, as we are 
told by all of the evangelists, a remarkable experience 
in which as by sudden illumination his power and his 
mission. were made plain to him. This is expressed 
in the picturesque language native to the orient, but the 
first two gospels indicate clearly that the voice and the 
apparition were for Jesus alone—/e “‘ saw the spirit’’ 
and heard the voice. In a similar experience later 
in the ministry of Jesus we have it stated : ‘‘ there 
came a voice out of heaven. The multitude 
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; heard it and said it thundered.”’ (John, xii., 
28, 29). Vivid revelations of duty reaching the 
intensity of sound and vision are not unknown among 
those whose walk with God is a close one, and there is 
no need here to assume an outward manifestation. It 
should not be overlooked, however, that John (i., 32) 
testifies that he saw “the spirit descending as a dove 
out of heaven.”’ 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LEsson No. 12. Third Month 23. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


GOLDEN TExtT,—Be not drunk with wine, wherein is riot, but 
be filled with the spirit.—Ephesians, v., 18. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Ephesians, v., 11-21. 


TEMPERANCE has been defined as a moderate use of 
things that are good, and total abstinence from things 
that are evil, and the general tenor of our lesson is in 
accord with this definition. The man who is truly 
temperate “ will have no fellowship with ‘the unfruitful 
works of darkness,’’”’ in whatever form they may 
manifest themselves, but will be ever ready to reprove 
them by the matchless eloquence of a pure and up- 
right life, and also by words of wisdom when occasion 
requires. The sure cure for all the evils that thrive in 
darkness is to let the light shine in upon them. 

In the verse of our lesson which has been selected 
as the golden text, the word eacess in the old version 
is rendered riot in the new. This is an improvement, 
for there were formerly many who interpreted it to 
mean that wine might be partaken of in moderation, 
and that there was no sin except for drunkenness. 
That intoxication and noting go together needs no 
demonstration, for there has been constant proof of it 
during all the years recorded in history. 

While the members of the Society of Friends are 
comparatively clear of the use of intoxicants, there are 
many ways in which they might exert a stronger influ- 
ence on the side of total abstinence. It is not enough 
that a man himself refrains from signing an applica- 
tion for license to sell liquor, giving, perhaps, as his 
reason for declining that the discipline of the Society 
forbids ; he should also labor with his neighbor who 
signs an application endeavoring to convince him that 
such action on his part is harmful to the community. 

While the general attitude of business men to-day 
is on the side of total abstinence, there is a growing 
tendency, even among Friends, to use alcoholic liquors, 
in some form, at social gatherings. A fashionable re- 
ception is not complete without its punch bowl or 
its wine jellies, bisque ice cream, and frozen cherries 
(with brandy in them). Sometimes good temperance 
people partake of these latter in all innocence, not 
knowing what they contain, and buy and eat candies 
filled with wine or brandy in equal ignorance of 
their contents. 

The caution in the discipline to refrain from alco- 
holic liquors as a medicine is still greatly needed, al- 
though the most eminent scientists among physicians 
are more and more discarding their use in that capacity. 
Most of our ordinary physicians are still held in the 
traces of the old traditions, and are very free in pre- 
scribing wine, brandy, or whiskey ; but if the patient 





protests they will find a substitute, except, perhaps’ 
in extreme cases. Some staunch temperance people 
fall victims to the wiles of patent medicines, not know- 
ing that most of these contain a large percentage of 
either alcohol or opium, A Friend had used Jamaica 
ginger in her family for years with a perfectly clear 
conscience. One day an old toper who had no money 
to buy liquor, begged some of this medicine to allay 
his pain, and drank half the contents of the bottle ; 
then she learned that this supposed temperance remedy 
contained a larger percentage of alcchol than whiskey. 

There are many quiet ways in which one’s influence 
may be used on the side of total abstinence. The 
first and most obvious is to make one’s own life and 
home ,a shining example. If unavoidably present at 
entertainments where wine is offered, or objectionable 
refreshments are served, one may turn down his glass 
or leave the contents of his plate untasted. If a con- 
cern is felt to remonstrate with the host or hostess 
concerning these things, a private opportunity should 
be sought on some other occasion, remembering that 
courtesy is a virtue as well as abstinence. 

If all those who are opposed to the sale of intoxi- 
cants would send respectful protests to the publishers 
of papers and magazines that insert advertisements 
of liquor and other objectionable articles, there would 
soon be a.marked improvement in the advertising col- 
umns. The editor of a periodical with a very large cir- 
culation recently claimed editorially that his was the 
only first-class magazine which excluded advertise- 
ments of liquor and patent medicines ; an examination 
of the issues for the succeeding month of two other 
first-class magazines revealed no advertisements of the 
kind mentioned except one notice of champagne. 
By patient and well-directed efforts all along the line 
a healthy public sentiment will eventually be created. 


LETTERS FROM ISOLATED MEMBERS. 

Extracts from Letters received, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Ir is sucha nice idea for the meeting itself to send 
out a letter to its distant members ; it makes one feel 
that the dear Society reaches out a friendly arm over 
her, and brings one into closer and more direct com- 
munion with the Religious Society into which she 
was born, a membership which I highly appreciate. 
More and more, as I grow older, I see the advantage 
of a bringing up among Friends. The difference be- 
tween them and other people is so great as to be only 
slowly realized. My mind always goes back to 
Fifteenth and Race Streets at Yearly Meeting time, 
and in imagination I see the Friends gathering at their 
different sessions. E. W. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 





I regret the long delay in answering the loving 
epistle from the yearly meeting, but absence from 
home and a summer unsettled by travelling with a 
daughter whose health required a change of climate 
greatly interrupted my correspondence. It affords me 
much happiness to know that I still hold a warm 
place in the memory of Friends, a society of which my 
membership has ever been a precious boon, and whose 
blessings have not weakened during my long residence 
abroad. Here itis only “the still,small voice” that coun- 
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sels me—no loving precepts from our truly inspired 
ministers, nor the privilege of mingling: with congenial 
and sympathetic spirits in religious gatherings. But 
the inheritance of Quakerism from a long line of an- 
cestors, and lastly from my sainted mother, an esteemed 
elder in our meeting, prevents my seeking other path- 
ways than those under guidance of our simple faith. 
The mintues of our yearly meeting are kindly 
forwarded to me from Philadelphia, and at times I 
read extracts therefrom to others not of our Society, 
with impressive effect, as truth therein looms up so 
clearly, rather than enshrouded by the pomp and 
babel that is here called religion. M. M. H 
Paris, France. 


TO THE MAGNETIC MAN. 


My magnetic brother, let me have a word with you. 
You have a very wonderful gift. You come near 
men, and their hearts are like wax in your hands. 
You beckon them, and they follow. Ido not know 
how you do it, whether it is a power of body or soul 
or both. Probably your do not know yourself. You 
simply do it. Other men say the same things you do, 
and say them more clearly and temperately, but their 
hearers are indifferent. God dowered you with this 
great gift in your cradle, and withheld it from others,and 
though they seek it with tears, they cannot gain it. 

It gives you power. If you proclaim truth it 
comes over men unaware, and leaps the fortress walls 
of their hearts before they know it. The prejudices 
evaporate ; their ancient resolutions melt like a mud 
wall in a tropical rain. Your enthusiasm is like a 
tongue of flame that sets others afire. They have 
to see things as you do. Men date epochs in their 
lives from the time when they met such men as you, 
and the colder, sterner natures, who have labored for 
them and taught them are passed by and forgotten, 
though perhaps in the sight of God their truth is 
purer and and their faith more genuine. When truth 
and holiness combine with natural magnetism, miracles 
happen. Many of the great leaders of God’s people 
were evidently magnetic men. John the Baptist was, 
and both Peter and Paul, and Stephen and Apollos, 
and Athanasius and Chrysostom, Savonarola, Luther, 
Whitfield, and Moody. The kingdom of God is 
richer for the work of magnetic men who kept their 
power to serve God. 

But this is my message to you,—that temptation 
ever goes with power. 

The physical qualities which form the basis for 
magnetic force also furnish the basis for physical 
If the emotions of a man are strong 
enough to carry others off their feet, they may come 
to carry him off his own feet. 

But the temptations of the soul are subtler. When 
a magnetic man finds himself constantly doing what 
others cannot do, he realizes his gift, and is lifted up 
in the pride of his heart, as if he were his own maker ; 
but humility is the condition of futher supplies of 
strength ; God “ giveth grace to the humble.” Pride 
goes before the fall. It is the unconscious naturalness of 
the magnetic man which is irresistible. Let him exercise 
his power consciously, and the heart is cut out of it. 


Then, liane ta slackens his intellectual work. 
Why should he dig for dry facts, and test the argu- 
ment he forges, before he works it into the bridge of 
reasoning. His power does not seem to rest on facts 
and logic. A warm shake of his hand makes a 
dubious hypothesis look as strong as a fact, and his 
winning smile helps the lamest logic to its feet. And 
so his ideas cease growing and his mind is mummified. 
But in time men feel it. They know him by heart, 
and the old thrills begin to fail. He has to pass on, 
or else they pass on. 

Beauty is a sore danger to a girl. Why should 
she enrich her mind, or learn to be gentle and lovable, 
when her dimples and that arch turn of her head do 
the work so satisfactorily? Bat when the dimples 
have lengthened into creases, and the arch maid has 
become an ignorant and conceited woman, she sees 
the homely girl, who had to earn all the affection she 
got, and who learned to think and serve and love, 
ruling her loving subjects like a wise queen. 

So it is with the magnetic man. Woe to the man 
who presumes! The level road is the hard road at 
last. It is hard to be kept down by lack of gifts and 
opportunities. It is harder to be tripped up by your 
own strength, and to be conquered by your own 
virtories.— [Walter Rauschenbusch, in S. S. Times. ] 


IN FACE OF DEATH. 


WE are accustomed to think that the loftiest type 
of heroism is developed in war. The battle-field 
and the hospital are starred with the red badge of 
courage. But it is also to be found in the solitude of 
a New England farmhouse, or on the isolated Western 
ranch. It is nourished by lofty Christian ideals, and 
thrives by the daily practice of homely virtues. 

On a Maine farm, a mile from neighbors, lived 
alone an old couple. The wife was a frail, slender 
woman, long incapacitated for hard work, but helped 
in all her heavier tasks by her vigorous and devoted 
husband. 

In midwinter he was stricken with pneumonia. 
When the disease was at its height a furious snow- 
storm came on. Roads were blocked and even the faith- 
ful country doctor could not make his way to his patient. 

The old man knew himself to be dying. He 
knew that two days might elapse before doctor, friend, 
or undertaker could reach the house. With the pre- 
vision of love he saw his wife alone in her sore need. 

Slowly his fevered mind pictured the grim and 
gruesome details of death, and he resolved upon one 
final effort for her relief from some of them 
_ Painfully and with long intervals for rest and breath 
he arose from his bed, and little by little made a care- 
ful toilet. He threw off the clothing of his illness, 
and donned,one garment at a time, his best Sunday suit. 

When the last touch was put to this manly prepar- 
ation he stretched himself again upon the bed, folded 
his hands, and with a smile into the loving, trustful 
face of his old wife, he breathed his last. So the 
neighbors found him the next morning. 

Could the world’s battle-fields show a finer example 
of “ unbounded courage and compassion joined” ?— 

[Youth’s Companion. ] 
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HowARD M. JENKINS, LypiA H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 15, 1902. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 

THE THEATRE’S NEIGHBOR. 
RATHER a strong light was thrown upon the theatre— 
the theatre as it actually exists—by certain proceed- 
ings, last week, in the License court of Philadelphia. 

In this court two judges have been sitting to hear 
applications for license to sell liquor—to keep “ sa- 
loons.” One of these applications was for a saloon 
which adjoined atheatre. Last year the Court refused 
a license to the place, because it had a “ side door,” 
and because ‘“‘ women frequented the place.’’ But the 
license this year was earnestly urged, and was sup- 
ported very strenuously not only by counsel for the 
applicant, but by an attorney for the adjoining theatre. 
The saloon, the attorney insisted, was a needful neigh- 
bor for it. 
closed. 


Its business suffered when the saloon was 
Seven other theatres in the city, he stated, 
had each its saloon, and if this one was to be deprived, 
it would be an unfair discrimination. 

It will hardly be questioned that this throws quite 
a strong light, as we have already said, on the relation 
of the average theatre—seven of them at least, in this 
one city—to the saloon. That the two are very com- 
monly neighbors any one may observe for himself, but 
that the theatre is so dependent on the saloon has 
been probably not so well known. 

The fact is that, as this testimony proves, the the- 
atre and the saloon are not only near neighbors but 
close friends. While the “ drama,’ as such, the ideal 
dramatic presentation, is not in its nature identical with 
intemperance, the places in which what is cad/ed the 
drama is commonly presented to the public are very 
closely attached to the habit of drinking, and to the 
drink interest. As we have just seen, men who man- 
age theatres consider that a saloon is a necessary 
adjunct of their business. So many of their patrons 
desire to drink that not to have a saloon attached 
would be a serious if not fatal drawback to the profit- 
able operation of the theatre. 

We have no doubt there are some, we hope there 
are many, actors and actresses who do not indulge at 
all in drink, but it could be confidently said, on the 
other hand, that the number who would not hold strict 
abstinence from it to be mere fanaticism is small. The 


indulgence which the adjunct saloon offers to the 
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patrons of the theatre is a form of stimulus and enjoy- 
ment which a minority only of those who produce the 
plays for them would be willing to forego. 

These are plain facts, simply stated. They are 
such facts as many persons will hold to be of no par- 
ticular importance. Nevertheless we venture to insist 


they that are important. When theatres need so 


” in order to 
be made to pay, it is uniting the two by so close a tie 
that they cannot readily be separated, and not only is 


the viciousness of one fairly ascribable to the other, 


badly the saloon as their “ side partner 


but it is evident that both have common elements of 
evil,—that fellow feeling which binds like to like. 
What “the drama” might be is one thing ; what the 
theatre actually is is quite another. 


In an article in one of the current magazines—the A ¢/anti 
Monthiy—Charles A. Conant, for many years a financial 
correspondent for the newspaper press, argues the value of 
colonies to the countries which plant them. They “ offer 
openings,’’ he says, ‘‘for the enterprises and capital of the 
nation.’’ This is only true in a limited sense. The openings 
they offer are for a few people, and the enterprises such persons 
conduct are strictly for their own benefit; moreover these 
enterprises have almost always been injurious and even 
destructive to the people who were living previously in the 
colonized places. That the mass of the people in any mother 
country have ever profitted by colonial adventure is a doubtful 
proposition. Spain was corrupted and ruined by her colonies ; 
Sweden and Holland were made poorer by their colonial 
endeavors in America; France, in the long run, profited 
nothing by hers. Denmark's West India islands, which we 
have just bought, are said, probably with truth, to have been 
a burden to her. ~ 

No one can read, with an open mind, the history of 
colonization—meaning usually the taking by new people of 
land already occupied by other people—without being saddened 
by its chapters of cruelty, oppression, and greed. 


Tue Public Education Association of Philadelphia will hold 
its twenty-first annual meeting at the De Lancey School, 1420 
Pine street, on Fifth-day evening of next week. The principal 
address will be made by Dr. Felix Adler, of the Society of 
Ethical Culture, of New York. 
Moral End of Education."’ 


His subject will be ‘‘ The 
The public is invited to attend. 


MARRIAGES. 


BAKER—BROSIUS.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, in Avondale, Chester county, Pa., Third month 6, 
1902, under the care of London Grove Monthly Meeting, J. 
Thomas, son of George L. and the late Amy A. Baker, and 
Florence R., daughter of Augustus and Mary Brosius. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN. —At the residence of his son-in-law, in Trenton, 
N. J., First month 31, 1902, Elihu W. Allen, formerly of 
Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., in his 94th year ; a member of 
Medford Menthly Meeting, N. J. 

Interment at Buckingham Friends’ 
month 4. 


BALDERSTON.—At Higgins, Texas, First month 17, 
1902, J. Simpson Balderston, son of John W. and Anna T. 


ground, Second 
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Balderston, formerly of Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., aged 13 
years, 9 months, 11 days. 
Interment at Higgins. 


BALDERSTON.—At the residence of his uncle, Jesse B. 
Fell, Solebury, Pa., Second month 25, 1902, Holmes E. 
Balderston, son of John W. and Anna T. Balderston, of 
Higgins, Texas, aged 18 years, 4 months, 19 days. 

Interment at Buckingham, Pa., Third month 1. 


BRANSON.—At her residence at Selma, Ohio, Anna S 
Branson, aged nearly 65 years; a member of Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She passed away Third month 1, 1902, after a protracted 
illness. It was a great privilege to be with her, as she was so 
patient and loving. She was a great admirer of poetry, and 
had committed many poems, and having a retentive memory 
she drew forth from this store-house of memory many times 
cheering stanzas that enabled her to pass many a wakeful hour. 

yA 

BROWN.—At her home near Pleasant Grove, Lancaster 
county, Pa., First month 29, 1902, Gertrude Brown, in the 
38th year of her age; a member of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting. 


COOPER.—At Conshohocken, Third month 6, 1902, 
Amelia Cooper, oldest daughter of William A. and Mary Bagg 
Cooper, aged 4 years and 6 months. 

HEWES.—Second month 26, 1902, at the home of her 
daughter and son-in-law, Lydia E. and Eli Nichols, Philo- 
mont, Va., Ruth A. Hewes, aged 78 years. 

The greater part of the quiet, unobtrusive, useful life of this 
dear friend was spent near Fairville, Chester county, Pa., in 
which vicinity her many friends cherish loving memories of her 
gentle ministrations. : 

She was the only daughter of Caleb and Lydia (Heald) 
Mendinhall, and wife of Mathias Hewes, who preceded her to 
the Spirit's home three years ago. To her the Scripture line 


was particularly applicable, ‘‘ She hath done what she could.”’ 
* 


JEANES.—In Moreland township, Montgomery county, 
Pa., Second month 24, 1902, Daniel Jeanes, aged 83 years; a 
member of Abington Monthly Meeting. Interment at Ply- 
mouth Friends’ ground. 

[He was the son of William Jeanes, and brother to William 
Jeanes, now living. Another brother was the late Isaac 
Jeanes, of Philadelphia, and a sister was Mary Jeanes Lare 
(widow of Joel Lare), whose death occurred a few days later 
than his own. } 

LEWIS.—In West Chester, Pa., Third month 5, 1902, 
Daniel H. Lewis, aged 63 years; a member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

MOORE.—At her residence in Woodstown, N. J., Third 
month 2, 1902, Martha E., widow of Allen Moore, aged 68 
ears. 

. She was a valued member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
but on account of poor health, for a long time had been unable 
to attend meeting. She bore her suffering with great patience 
and was ‘‘ rich in borrowed lustre from a Higher Source.’’ * 

PRIESTMAN. —In Wainfleet, Ontario, Seventh-day, 
Second month 15, 1902, of paralysis, Elstan Priestman, son 
of the late Joseph Priestman, aged 55 years. 

RADLEY.—At 39, High street, Warwick, England, Second 
month 14, 1902, Mary Radley, aged 73 years. Interment at 
Warwick Friends’ burial ground, on the 17th. 

[Mary Radley was well known to many American Friends 
who had visited Warwick. The entrance to the Friends’ 
meeting-house and grounds is through the house she occupied, 
and it was one of her greatest pleasures to greet them, and to 
show them the interesting old place. When the writer visited 
Warwick, in the summer of 1899, she was still active and en- 
ergetic, and her kindness and hospitality will not soon be for- 
gotten. She had frequently, in recent years, as Benjamin 
Goouch informed me, walked to Ettington, eleven miles away, 
to visit friends there. Her interest in historical and biograph- 
ical research was strong, especially when connected with the 
Society of Friends. Her remains were placed in the little 
plot she had so often shown to others, near to the place where 
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William Dewsbury, one of the most remarkable of early 
Friends, is buried.—H. M. J.] 

ROBERTS.—Suddenly, Second month 23, 1902, after 
severe suffering, Joseph R., only son of Rowland and Sarah 
A. Roberts, in his 20th year. Interment at Horsham Friends’ 
burying ground. 

An exemplary young man, a comfort to his parents’ and 
the world is better because he lived ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


ROBERTS. —Near Newportville, Bucks county, Pa., Fifth- 
day, First month 23, 1902, Caleb Roberts, in the 84th year of 
his age; a member of Falls Monthly Meeting of Arch Street 
Friends. Interment in Bristol Cemetery. 

TAYLOR.—At his home in Fountain City, Indiana, Second 
month 3, 1902, Timothy William Taylor, aged 82 years. 

A man of high ideals and pure life. * 


WILSON.—At Richmond, Indiana, Eleventh month 18, 
1901, of typhoid fever, Frank Wilson, son of Nathan P. and 
Catharine A. Wilson, in his 22d year. 


IN REMEMBRANCE. 


At the close of First month E. Newlin Williams arrived in 
New York, after a brief period of travelin Europe. For three 
years he had held the position of ship's surgeon on one of the 
steamers of the Red Star Line, and this he had given up. He 
set out immediately for New Hampshire, for the purpose of 
buying a sugar-maple orchard. Then his home-letters ceased, 
and the unusual silence began, and a month followed of alter- 
nating hope and fear in the hearts of his friends. The sus- 
pense was ended on the 28th of Second month, when his body 
was found under the sheltering boughs of a fir tree. On leav- 
ing the railroad train at the point nearest his goal, he set out 
on foot for the mountain-side which he wished to reach. It 
was apparent that he found the crossroads much more heavily 
drifted with snow than he expected, that when he came to the 
highway he started to return, and that a mile from Warren, 
checked by fatigue or cold, he had taken refuge under this 
protecting evergreen, where he ‘‘ fell on sleep.”’ 

That this young man of twenty-eight, maturing into robust 
manhood, should thus come to the close of his earthly life, 
seems only tragedy. But our mortal view is very circum- 
scribed ; we cannot know, we can only accept in patience and 
faith. And for the oppressed hearts that waited for him at 
home, keeping the hearth-fire bright for his return, there must 
be healing balm in the pure record of his blameless life. 

On the day of his birth he was entered by his elder 
brother on the books of Swarthmore College, where as a stu- 
dent In science he received his degree in 1893. Those who 
enjoyed his intimate friendship will not forget his sunny na- 
ture, his delicate humor, his refined ways, his happy enthusi- 
asms as a student. He has himself given glimpses of his stu- 
dent life in the recently printed story of ‘‘A Boy and Wild 
Orchids.’’ If this sketch were all the record left of his life— 
this story of hours close to the heart of nature—his twenty- 
eight years would have justified themselves, for in this exquis- 
ite portraiture of growing things, and its revelation of the soul 
of the poet-scientist, he has pointed the way to perennial re- 
freshment for the wearied and worn. 

To one so used as he to mid-winter walks, and so fond of 
mountain solitudes, there could have been no forebodings of 
danger in his undertaking. That he miscalculated his strength 
is our great sorrow. But it is sweet to think how at home his 
spirit was when the flesh failed him ; how deep his sense of 
the Infinite Spirit ; how ripe he was for the life eternal! That 
sheltering fir-tree is kin to the pines of which he himself wrote 
these prophetic words : 


‘* Dark pine harps of the wind-swept mead, 
Myriad stringed, ye change the merry breeze, 
The chill east storm, the tempest wild, 
All, all to minor threnodies !"’ 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


‘* THE seed must first lie buried deep in earth, 
Before the lily opens to the sky ; 
So ‘light is sown,"’ and gladness has its birth 
In the dark deeps where we can only cry."’ 





| 
| 











THE LATE MARY RADLEY, OF WARWICK. 
From a private letter from a member of her family. 

Ir is at length my duty, with somewhat mixed feelings, 

to acquaint thee with the fact of my dear aunt Mary 

Radley’s decease, which occurred,—apparently in 

sleep, and therefore peacefully—on the morning of the 

14th instant. 

Almost till the last she suffered, and patiently for 
the most part she bore unceasing and increasing pain 
—agony, indeed ; and it was only within a few days 
of her departure that she consented to accept the 
alleviation afforded by morphia. Hitherto, she had 
felt that it was right to bear all that was laid upon 
her,—did not even consider it fitting that we should 
pray that the ‘‘ cup might pass away ”’ from her, as it 
was all so evidently in the Divine ordering. 

Her sister, who was with her during her last hours, 
asked for a message to us. She was her own bright 
self at times, and said, ‘‘ There is a sweet feeling over 
the meeting.’”” Subsequently she repeated the words, 
“« Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ;”’ 
also, “‘ My dear love to everybody and every thing,” 
—this with remarkable emphasis. 

I recall with sad interest her pathetic appearance 
on many recent visits to her. The dear hair had been 
cut short, all over, and was white, and generally loose, 
and she would lean her forehead on the table and talk, 
and listen to all one had to say. 

She many times recalled to mind by her profile 
and expression the exquisite earlier portraits of 
Cardinal Newman. 

Thou wouldst perhaps know that it was her wish 
to lie in that quiet and secluded graveyard immediately 
behind the old meeting-house at Warwick, and so it 
came to pass. It fell to my lot to make many of the 
arrangements, but she had with characteristic fore- 
thought made all necessary provision, to the smallest 
detail. The grave is about the center of the little plot. 

The interment took place on Second-day, the 17th. 
It was a beautifully bright and frosty morning, and 
quite a representative company gathered for the last 
farewell, including many Friends from Birmingham, 
there being some seventy or eighty in the after meeting, 
when the larger room was about filled, 

There were eight of the immediate relatives, and 
we tried to carry out her wish that there should be 
‘‘no melancholy ’’—all “as bright as possible.” 


WESTBURY MEETING-HOUSE BURNED. 
FRIENDS’ nfeeting-house at Westbury, Long Island, 
was destroyed by fire on the 6th instant. It wasa 
frame building, and though more than a hundred years 
old, was in good preservation. A picture of it is given 
on another page of this issue. 

A Friend writes us from Westbury : 

“The knowledge of this disaster will cause a feeling 
of deep loss to many besides those of our own meeting. 

‘‘ It is not known how the fire originated, but the 
most probable theory is that it had been smouldering 
in the chimney since the fire for the mid-week meeting, 
the day previous. 

‘“‘ The one hundredth anniversary of the building 
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of the meeting-house was celebrated after the Quarterly 
Meeting in Eighth month, 1goo. 

‘“‘ The first meeting-house in Westbury was erected 
on the same site in 1702; for thirty years previous to 
that date Friends having held meetings alternately in 
their homes. 

‘‘ Meetings will be held in the small building, in 
which luncheon has been served at Quarterly Meeting 
time, until the new meeting-house is built.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SALEM Quarterly Meeting was held at Woodstown, 
N. J., on Fourth- and Fifth-days, the 5th and 6th 
instant. The meeting of Ministers and Elders con- 
vened Fourth-day, at 3 p.m. Many Friends were ab- 
sent owing to the severe storm and bad roads ; no rep- 
resentatives were present from Greenwich M. M. 

In the evening a philanthropic conference was held. 
The attendance was good, although many were pre- 
vented on account of the storm. Henry W. Wilbur, 
of New York, was present and addressed the meeting 
on the subject, ‘‘ Is the World growing Worse?” He 
treated the question in a very interesting and forcible 
manner, showing there had been a gradual improve- 
ment in moral reform, and encouraging unity in all 
temperance organization, and said that as soon as the 
religious people of the world are united against the 
great evil of intemperance, it would be mastered. Reci- 
tations were given by Florence Moore and Alice 
Borton. 

Fifth-day morning the storm had all passed away, 
and a bright day was before us. The meeting gath- 
ered at 10 a.m. The attendance was not as large as 
usual. The storm the day before had not improved 
the roads. The spoken word was given by Henry W. 
Wilbur, Rachel M. Lippincott, Joel Borton, and others. 

The business was done in joint session. This 
being the last quarterly meeting preceding the Yearly 
Meeting, reports were received from all the monthly 
meetings ; summary answers to all the queries, which 
had been prepared by the clerks, were considered and 
adopted ; sixteen representatives were appointed to 
attend the yearly meeting. The quarterly meeting 
members of the Representative Committee were re-ap- 
pointed—Warner Underwood, Mary E. Borton, Eliza- 
beth J. Acton, and William P. Test. The Committee 
on Clerks offered the names of William T. Hilliard for 
clerk, and Lydia Griscom for assistant, which nom- 
inations were united with. 

The quota for the special fund of women’s branch 
of the yearly meeting, which had been received from 
the monthly meeting, was directed to be sent in the 
usual order this time. After this the treasurer of the 
quarterly meeting will be directed to pay it in the 
Sixth month. 

The company and helpful words of visiting Friends 
were much appreciated. Tender sympathy was ex- 
pressed for the absence of several Friends whose health 
would not permit their attendance, and for other dear 
ones who would never meet with us again. Among 
these none will be missed more than our beloved friend 
David B. Bullock, whose exemplary life and minister- 
ing words will long be remembered. B. 
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Hopewell Monthly Meeting, in Virginia, which is 
usually held the Fifth-day following the first Second- 
day in the month, was unavoidably omitted on the 6th 
of the present month, owing to the violent snow storm 
occurring on the 5th, so blockading the roads that but 
one Friend was able to reach the meeting-house. The 
monthly meeting was consequently held the following 
First-day. I have had access to the minutes of the 
monthly meeting for the past 52 years, and I do not 
think the meeting was ever omitted for any reason in 
that time, even during the four years of Civil War, 
when our Friends were often disturbed by military in- 
terference. For several months during the war, our 
meeting-house was occupied by soldiers, but the 
monthly meeting was regularly held either at the Ridge 
meeting-house or at a Friends’ house. 

JONATHAN W. Branson. 


Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting of Friends was 
held at West Liberty, Iowa, Third month 1, 1902. 
The meetings were small, but of about the usual in- 
terest. Abel Mills, from Clear Creek, Illinois, was 
present; Nathan Edsall, from Marietta, Iowa, and 
Edgar Russell, Etta Russell, and Phebe E. Russell, 
from Prairie Grove Meeting. Nathan Edsall had gone 
in the middle of the week and visited, in company with 
Thomas E. Hogue, most of the families of Friends in 
the town, before the meeting day came. Abel Mills 
came on Sixth-day evening. Ministers and elders’ 
meeting was held on Seventh-day at 9.30 a. m., with 
about the usual number in attendance at this season of 
the year. Quarterly meeting was at 11 a. m., with 
Harry Hartley and Phebe Russell clerks. Nathan Ed- 
sall and Phebe Russell were clerks of the quarterly 
meeting of ministers and elders. 

There was a continuance of a business matter from 
last Twelfth month Quarter that came up at the quar- 
terly meeting, which was that Prairie Grove Monthly 
Meeting asked to be changed to an executive meeting, 
which would only be required to hold a busi:ess meet- 
ing once in three months, instead of once a month. 
A good-sized committee was appointed to take the 
matter under advisement and report at next quarter, in 
Sixth month. The committee had a meeting, and 
agreed to request that meeting to continue as they 
were, a monthly meeting, for the present, as the com- 
mittee were almost unanimous in believing that it would 
be a backward step. 

The Quarterly First-day School was held on First- 
day at 2.30 p. m., and was thought to be quite a prof- 
itable conference. It was attended by most of our 
members near, and by some from other denomina- 
tions. E. 


TACT means touch. Sincere means transparent. One 
may be tactful, that is, quick to feel and respond to the feel- 
ings of others, therefore sympathetic, and at the same time be 
above deceit. The habit of saying pleasant things is praise- 
worthy, and there is not the slightest necessity for their being 
untrue. Asa rule, the people one meets are good and kind, 
and there is much opportunity for being nice to them. Look 
for the best in friends, and cultivate the accomplishment of 
praising it. She who says disagreeable things needlessly, even 
if they are true, is a social guerrilla.—[Ladies’ Home Journal. } 


ISAAC WILSON’S LETTERS. 
WE arrived safely in Washington as intimated in our 
last, without any inconvenience from the freshets 
except being one day later than we expected, and 
enjoyed our stay here with our daughter and other 
friends. 

First-day morning (2nd) being quite rainy, the 
meeting was not large, but we felt it good to be there. 
The meeting was followed by an interesting First-day 
School class. After dining at Mary Sutton’s home 
our daughter accompanied us in a pleasant call at Dr. 
Branson’s, whose mother’s (Nancy Branson) feeble 
condition of health prevents her sharing in the meeting, 
where her presence and vocal ministry are very 
acceptable. We took tea and spent a pleasant evening 
at Sarah R. Matthews’s, returning with our daughter. 

Second-day morning we turned our faces northward, 
arriving at our son’s in Philadelphia for a short visit, 
and learned there of the death of our aged friend, John 
Wildman of Langhorne. Third-day we accepted the 
kind invitation of our friend Isaac H. Hillborn to spend 
the evening and night at his home, and while we had 
thought to be going homeward, we decided to remain 
and attend the funeral. Fifth-day morning the 
weather was clear and bright and I went in company 
with others to Langhorne. The funeral was a large 
gathering (considering the condition of the roads) and 
this, with the several testimonies borne, gave evidence 
of the esteem for the life of faithful service that is thus 
closed, with his work well done. The living were 
earnestly counselled that only the worker had ceased, 
while willing hands and hearts are still needed to carry 
on the work. The widow, who had not been able to 
attend meeting for many months, felt that she must 
attend the funeral, and she seemed quite comforted 
in the ability to do so. 

We returned again to Philadelphia only to arrange 
for leaving, and took train at 8.35, to ride all night, 
arriving safely at Buffalo Sixth-day morning, where we 
were surprised to find less snow than in Philadelphia. 
We expect to go to our children in Guelph to-morrow, 
and reach home the 13th. Isaac WILSON. 

Buffalo, Third month 7. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF FLORIDA.—II. 

In my former letter I spoke of the roses at Christmas, 
and that day is one that will live in the memory as 
bright in the years to come asnow. In summer shirt- 
waists we started for a row, to watch the sun set and 
moon rise. The tiny lake, set like a jewel, was smooth, 
reflecting with mirror-like perfection each leaf and stem, 
and we watched the warm glows of the sun’s ‘“ good- 
night” spread their soft, rich tints on the water. Re- 
luctantly we turned the prow homeward and bade fare- 
well to the lovely scene. As we slowly drifted along 
we watched a faint light spread into a silver sky, and 
saw the full moon, in her robe of glory, outline the 
stately pines and rise majestically above them. Thus, 
on a Christmas day ever to be treasured in the store- 
house of memory, we saw the sun set and the moon 
rise in the heart of the “ Land of Flowers.” 

Around a water-spout in our front yard we made 
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the acquaintance of the different birds. The cardinal 
grosbeak, gorgeous in his red cloak, and surrounded 
by several females of less brilliant plumage, here drank 
from the cup in which the saucy blue-jay had bathed, 
and we felt that the cardinal king was very conde- 
scending thus to drink from the bathtub of the less 
aristocratic birds. We also learned to know the “* Qua- 
ker’’ mocking-bird, whose gray coat does not prevent 
the fighting spirit from breaking forth. The buzzard 
charms all in his flight, but he is one of the joys that 
is sweetest as it flies, for the slender pinions and awk- 
ward build of the bird are lost in its ship-like motion in 
the sunny sky. One morning we gathered at the 
doorway to watch the nonpareil, for such colors one 
seldom sees on so small a bird. Scarcely as large as 
a sparrow, we loved to survey the brilliant colors so 
harmoniously blended. His little head is of indigo, 
and back of it is a collar of greenish yellow, with moss- 
green and brown on his back and a vermillion breast. 
Could anything be more festive ? 

One can not imagine any tree more useful to 
man than the Florida pine. There appear to be two 
kinds, distinguished principally by the inner wood. The 
satin, moire-like markings of the curly pine, are tapped 
for turpentine, as well as its less ornate sister, cut for 
orange-box sides and firewood. Thus is much beauty 
wasted on the desert air. There can rarely be found 
a more beautiful wood than the curly pine, and many 
of the houses are finished in this. 

In walking through pine forests one asks why the 
tree is disfigured by great pieces of bark being cut 
from the sides, and is told that gangs of men buy up a 
forest for less than a dollar an acre and tap each tree 
for turpentine, placing a ‘little box to catch the sap, 
that runs for three months. The turpentine is then 
taken and distilled in a similar fashion to whiskey. In 
about four years a tree may thus be destroyed, for, not 
content with one cut, they cut again until the bark is 
stripped entirely around, thus killing the tree. It is 
then cut down, and strips one-eighth of an inch thick 
are taken lengthwise for orange-box sides until the cen- 
tre becomes too small, and is then used for gate-posts. 
Pillows may be stuffed with the pine needles, and the 
fat pine is used for fires; alsothe cones. Some people 
say that the destruction of the pine forests: is responsible 
for the cold weather, but others contend that the 
weather is what it has always been. A wise provision 
of nature is seen in that when a pine forest is cut down 
an oak forest springs up to take its place. 

The orange-tree culture is one of the most exten- 
sive in this part of the country. A few years ago a 
great freeze killed all the old trees in the neighbor- 
hood, and those now seen are quite young. We can- 
not help sorrowing with the people who lost their 
every cent in the world at this time. 

The trees are set out when very small and watched 
with tender care. Through the summer each blossom 
and leaf is an open book of the health of the tree, and 
if the tree is not right the fertilizer is changed until the 
right condition is reached. Winter is the time for 
gathering. The orange-tree is evergreen. If during 
the winter the leaves are frozen to the extent of falling 
off, the sap hastens to build up new ones, and this is 








where the danger lurks. If the sap is down and in- 
active, the tree may be covered with an inch of ice and 
yet live. If, however, a heavy freeze should strike the 
tree while the sap is running, it would in all probabil- 
ity be killed. An orange orchard is a beautiful sight, 
with its bright, glossy green leaves and its golden 
fruit hanging in heavy clusters ! 

Much is asked about the climate. One’s first feel- 
ing is that of disappointment, for there is winter in 
Florida also. The grass is brown, although flowers 
are in bloom and trees are green. During the winter 
season, lasting only a few weeks, the weather alter- 
nates. One week we almost suffocate in the thinnest 
summer clothing, the next we are glad of winter wraps 
and open fires. There was scarcely a day when the 
outer air was not pleasant, and during the cool weather 
warmer than indoors. There being only two cellars 
in Orlando, little provision for cold weather seems to 
have been made. The dampness of the atmosphere 
in summer is given as a reason for the absence of cel- 
lars, as a green mould is apt to settle on them. Dur- 
ing the winter months there was not a time when green 
was not around us; not a day that rowing would not 
be a pleasure; not a day that some flower might not 
delight the eye. ELIZABETH J. ESHERICK. 

Orlando, Fla. 


A VISIT TO THE LAING SCHOOL. 

WE took passage on the ferryboat leaving Charles- 
ton at 10 a. m. on Third-day, the 23d, for Mount 
Pleasant and the Laing School. The trolley awaited 
us at the landing, and in a very short time we were left 
at ‘‘ Station No. 4,” where we found a colored police- 
man, or what we took for such, who was very pleased 
to direct us to ‘“‘ Miss Abby Munro’s School,’’—“ that 
yellow frame building just off the street,” he said. 
Following his directions, we had no trouble in finding 
our way. Miss Munro had not arrived; she had re- 
mained at home to do some needful writing, as her 
office was too cold to work in, she having taken the 
stove from it to warm one of the class-rooms. Her 
assistant principal, a very nice, intelligent looking light 
colored woman, sent a pupil to Miss Munro’s home to 
announce our presence, and then took us in charge. 
We went first to the sewing room, where the contents 
of “‘barrels”’ sent from the North are put into ser- 
vice. Some of the older girls were patching garments 
which needed it, using the best materials they could 
find for the purpose ; and that reminds me to say that 
when we are sending partly worn clothing, if we have 
any pieces like them to spare, it is very desirable they 
should accompany the garment. Auother class were 
making little dresses of two different materials that 
would do to go together, while some of the younger 
ones were working hard to master the art of hemming 
and sewing seams. There was a millinery depart- 
ment, and some quite neat work in that line. Whena 
garment was finished a small price was fixed and pinned 
on, when it was ready for a purchaser. 

From here we were taken into the cobbling room, 
where shoes in all stages of wear were returned to use- 
fulness; some good strong patching and soling was 
offered for our inspection. The teacher said boys 
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often begged a few pegs or wax-ends to repair their 
own shoes, and these of course were given. 

here to No. 1 room in the school building, where I 
was surprised to see questions in algebra on the board. 
The teacher in this room was educated in this school, 
and then went to one of the col'eges for colored stu- 
dents to finish, coming back here to teach. History 
of the United States, grammar, writing, and reading 
were taught in this room ; the teacher is also quite a 
musician. 

We were taken from room to room until we 
reached the primary grade, where we found about one 
hundred little tots in two rooms. Here Miss Munro 
found us, took us under her wing, and gave us a hearty 
welcome. They have just introduced, I think it is, 
Johnson’s primer, with beautiful colored pictures, into 
this department, and find it very helpful. The pri- 
mary room is upstairs. It would be very much better 
if they could have a separate building, where they 
could be on the first floor, and it could be better 
lighted and ventilated than their present quarters. 
Miss Munro now took us to the assembly room, and 
had her assistant ring the bell for the pupils to come 
together, all except the primary children, who are not 
collected with the others. The whole enrolment of 
the school, primary and more advanced pupils, is 350 ; 
a number were absent at the time of our visit on ac- 
count of measles. 

At the sound of the piano, played by the teacher 
of Room 1, the children marched in in a quiet and 
orderly manner, stopped by their places until the sig- 
nal was given, when they quietly took their seats. I 
never saw better order in any institution of learning, 
and felt at liberty, in a few words, to compliment both 
the children and their teachers on the good order dis- 
played. 

. Miss Munro took us to her home, where we were 
refreshed with toast and tea, prepared and served by 
one of her pupils who had preceded us. We were 
next taken into the Orphanage, where there was much 
to commend, and where cleanliness prevailed on every 
side. At the time of our entrance two of the young 
girls were hanging some long white curtains up at 
their parlor, or rather living-room, windows, and de- 
lighting in the beautifying of the room. They had 
come in a “ barrel.” 

The house used for the Orphanage is quaint, but 
very suitable ; there are sixteen children there now. 
One thing we discovered was, that around one room 
there were built benches, a sort of box seat, the lid 
forming the seat. Incidentally I raised a lid, and lo 
and behold I found a regular play-house—a doll, a 
small bed, and a bundle of small clothes. We asked 
permission to look further, and found a variety of play- 
houses in good order. Some had toys ; one had sew- 
ing and fancy work. Now it was time to start for the 
boat, which we reached in time by running the last 
square. 

I think in the future I shall be more anxious than 
I have been in the past to get barrels filled for the 
Laing School. There were three children pointed out 
to us who walked eighteen miles every day to obtain 
an education, nine miles to school and nine back home. 


From 


There were quite a number who walked from five to 
twelve miles a day. Those who came a long distance 
were generally poor, but anxious for an education, 
and having a desire to better themselves. Some of 
the colored people in the neighborhood of the school 
had nice, comfortable frame houses, and were able to 
pay for their children’s education—and do so. But 
wages forthe laboring population are very low ; fifty 
cents a day and find themselves is the general com- 
pensation. Of course, carpenters and those who have 
trades are paid a little better. 

I would say, in addition, that the School has a 
very creditable exhibit at the Charleston Exposition, 
though, of course, it is overshadowed by that of Tus- 
kegee. My Be P. 


Confereners, Assoctations, €tr. 


HorsHAM, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met Second 
month 23, 1902, at the meeting-house, at 2.30 p.m. Aftera 
short silence and Bible reading, by Margaret Morris, the min- 
utes of last meeting were read and approved. A recitation 
was given by Harriet Roberts entitled .‘ Nellie’s Prayer.” 
Part of the first chapter of S. M. Janney’s history of Friends 
was read, relating to George Fox's religious experiences. 

Elizabeth E. Hallowell read a paper on the subject of 
Slavery. She spoke of the bondage in which our fellow crea- 
tures had once been held, and although we are supposed to be 
a free people now, yet many, if not all of us, are in bondage to 
some habit or passion. The desire for wealth has many 
slaves ; strong drink is the stern master of many more. The 
paper was discussed by Silas C. Morris, Isaac Michener, and 
Macie J. Walton. Blanche Rodemick gave a recitation entitled 
‘* Charity.” 

Benjamin F. Battin was expected to address the meeting 
on ‘‘ The Society of Friends and the Fine Arts,’’ but probably 
owing to the heavy storm which rendered travelling almost an 
impossibility, he was not present. 

A communication was read from Jesse H. Holmes, of the 
Committee of Ten, concerning the need of extra efforts being 
made to extend the knowledge of and faith in Quaker princi- 
ples in our vicinity. It was thought that we were doing all we 
could in this direction, as we gave notice of our Association 
meetings in the local papers and cordially invited strangers to 
attend. 

After sentiments and a closing silence, the meeting ad- 
journed until Third month 30, 1902. 


A. M. J., Secretary. 


West CHESTER, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Third month 6. 

Maurice B. Pratt gave the current events, after which a few 
remarks were made by Beulah Darlington Pratt, in which she 
told of an entertainment, given recently, where the people 
represented the names of books. Dr. Daniel C. Gilman carried 
a book. One bright young girl suggested that he represented 
‘« Pride and Poverty,’’ but at the end of the time his title was 
given as the ‘‘ Book of Daniel.”’ 

A recitation was given entitled ‘‘A Christmas Tragedy.”’ 
Then followed an interesting address by Professor Wilbur F. 
Stine, of -Swarthmore College, on ‘‘ The Worth of the 
Individual.’ He said each soul was complete in_ itself. 
Unless we are progressive, we are not trueto nature. No tree 
uses its leaves two years in succession. 

After the reading of the program for the following meeting 
and a short silence the meeting adjourned for a social gathering. 

If the young Friends of West Chester and vicinity realized 
what a broadening influence these meetings have, and how 
pleasant the social part of the meetings is, there would surely 
be a larger attendance. 

We herewith extend a cordial invitation to all those who 
are interested to attend our next meeting, a Whittier one—to 
be held Fourth month 2. J. DARLINGTON, Sec. 
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at random three slips with a subject on each ; of these he shall 
chose one, and is at liberty to withdraw from the room for de- 
liberation. The time of speaking shall be limited to five 
minutes. 

The Annual College Oratorical Contest, to determine the 
representative to the State Oratorical Contest, was held in Col- 
lege Hall on Sixth-day evening. There were nine contestants, 
which number being within the limits allowed for the final con- 
test, there was no Preliminary Contest necessary. The sub- 
jects were as follows : 

‘« The Children's Hour,’’ Ida Wright, 'o2 ; ‘‘ The Force of 
Efficiency,’’ Edson S. Harris, '02; ‘‘ What's More than 
Wages,"’ Lina Dillistin, 'o2 ; ‘‘ Progress,’’ E. J. Taylor, ‘02 ; 

After the customary silence, we adjourned to meet again | ‘‘When the Drums Shall Cease,’’ Marion Pierce, ‘03; 
Third month 23. LauRA A. ROBINSON, Sec. ‘« Wherein Lies the Power,’’ Francis Preston, ‘02 ; ‘‘ Daniel 

f O’Connell,’’ Harold Mowery, '04 ; ‘‘ Restriction of Immigra- 

; CaMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met in | tion,’’ Elizabeth Sutton, ’03 ; ‘*‘ Washington's Message to the 
the meeting-house on Third-day evening, Third month 4. | 20th Century,’’ Samuel T. Stewart, ‘03. 

The program of the evening was opened by Lillia G. Char- The judges, Principal Joseph S. Walton, of George School ; 

riere, who read a paper on the Life of Aaron M. Powell. This | Dr. Noss, of Swarthmore High School; John L. Carver, of 

most excellent paper brought forth many remarks from other | Friends’ Central School, awarded the first prize to Ida Wright, 

friends. whose oration was a fine portrayal of an appeal for the condi- 

This paper was followed by two papers, on the Chinese | tion of tenement children in the large cities ; the second to 
Exclusion Act, prepared by Harry Avis and Walter Charriere. | Ernest Taylor ; and third to Elizabeth Sutton. 

The first writer, as a preface, gave a brief review of China and The Annual College Reception was held on Seventh-day 
her people ; and he thought the filial affection and obedience | evening, the 8th. A. M. W. 

in the home might well be emulated by nations who profess a —————— 

higher type of civilization. Taking up the subject of Exclusion, 
he said why should the Chinese be made an exception? They 
are as industrious, law-abiding, and thrifty as any people who 
have sought to better their condition by emigration to this 
country. He could see no valid reason why the Chinese emi- 
grant under proper restriction should be excluded. 

The second writer thought it was to his interest as a work- 
ingman to do all in his power to have a law passed that would 
put restriction on Chinese immigration. 

A friend had a short article on the Exclusion Act, by 
Joaquin Miller, which she requested to be read. 

An interesting discussion followed these papers, and after 
a brief silence the meeting adjourned to meet Fourth month 1. 

FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Secretary. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Second month 23. The president, J. Herald Doing, opened 
the meeting with a Bible reading. 

Charles E. Clevenger, who had been appointed for History, 
gave us a biographical sketch of William Penn. William S. 
Huyett read an interesting selection, entitled ‘‘Object Lessons,’ 
by Henry Ward Beecher. After this followed Discipline 
reading by Tacy B. Doing, which was on the subject of War. 
Current items of interest were read by David P. Lupton. The 
question, ‘‘Is it advantageous for our young people to some- 
times attend services at other churches?’’ was opened by 
Annie J. Reese, and was discussed in papers by Susan T. 
Pidgeon and Tacy B. Doing. 






























































PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Quite a misfortune befel the Fort Valley (Georgia), School— 
for colored youth—a few weeks ago, one of its buildings being 
destroyed by fire. It is to be replaced at once with a larger 
and better building, but this calls for quite an effort. James 
H. Torbert, representing the School, has been in Philadelphia 
for some time, in the interest of the rebuilding fund. 

The Fort Valley School we have known of for some years, 
and we think it well entitled to aid. The governor of Georgia, 
Governor Candler, in a letter dated on the 16th of First month 
last, says of it that it ‘‘is doing good work,’’ and is a ‘‘ useful 
and worthy institution.’’ The colored people in that part of 
the State have been doing their best to help it, and had raised 
about $1,800 among themselves at last report. 














EDUCATIONAL. 

CONFERENCE AT CENTRAL SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education and the Asso- 
ciation of Friends’ Schools will hold a conference in the lec- 
ture room of Friends’ Central School on this Seventh-day, the 
15th instant. 

The program is set to begin at 2 p. m. with a brief busi- 
ness session, after which three ‘‘ Round Tables’’ will be held : 
On Mathematics, in charge of Professor Fletcher Duell, of the 
Lawrenceville, N. J., School ; on History and Geography, in 
charge of Dr. Joseph S. Walton; and on Reading, in Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Grades, in charge of Mary H. Whitson. 

The ‘‘round tables’’ have been arranged in the belief 
that ‘‘ these smaller conferences on special subjects best meet 
the needs of those interested.”’ 




































Oliver Morland and wife, of Birmingham, England, are 
among recent visitors to Philadelphia. He is the son of John 
Morland, clerk of London Yearly Meeting, who resides near 
Glastonbury in Somersetshire, and is engaged in business there 
with William S. Clark, of Street. Oliver and his wife arrived 
on the 2nd instant, on the Belgen/and, of the American Line, 
from Liverpool. They will remain in this country a short time. 






Those who read in the INTELLIGENCER of the colored man 
who was saved from lynching, but who lost his arm as the re- 
sult of being shot, may be glad to learn that he has been shel- 
tered at Riverton, N. J., by our friend D. H. Wright, having 
received also assistance from the Pennsylvania Abolition So- 
ciety. We-shall soon make arrangements to send the wife 
and three children. His whereabouts has not been known 
here to any but ourselves. The white man on whose place it 
was done made an excuse to come and see me; he also senta 
colored man to question the wife, but both left no wiser than 
they came. M. S. 

Aitken, S. C. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The Preliminaries for the annual contest in Extemvoraneous 
Speaking for the young men were held on Second-day after- 
noon of last week. A great deal of interest has been taken in 
this contest, this year,—there being 41 contestants. From 
these, twelve were selected for the final contest. 

The final contest was held on Third-day evening. The 
prizes were awarded as follows ; 1st, J. Hibberd Taylor, '03, 
who spoke on ‘‘ The Anglo-Japanese Alliance ’’ ; 2d, Edson 
S. Harris, '02, who chose ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine’’ ; 3d, 
Ernest J. Taylor, who spoke on ‘‘ The most needed Reform, 
and how to Effect It.”’ 

The judges were Prof. Herrick, of the Commercial High 
School, Philadelphia ; Principal Tomlinson, of Swarthmore 
Preparatory School ; and Sylvester Garrett, of Swarthmore. 

The rules governing these contests are: The contestants 
shall draw numbers, which will determine their order of speak- 
ing. Each one shall, when the previous speaker begins, draw 


Professor J. Russell Smith writes from Leipzig, Germany, 
under date of the 2oth ult., that he is looking forward with 
pleasure to his intended visits to schoolsin England. Headds : 
‘« Since my last letter I have been continuing my studies of, 
and visits to, the various preparatory schools in this city, and 
I find the work to be quite as valuable to me as my more 
formal work in the University.”’ 

The death has been announced, in the English Friends’ 
newspapers, of Thomas William Marsh, of London. It 
occurred First month 20. His wife, Anne Warner Marsh, is 
the daughter of the late Yardley Warner (of Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina), and sister to William Y. and George M. 
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Warner, of Philadelphia. Thomas W. Marsh was a quiet but 
earnest and devoted Friend. With his wife he was the author 
of a valuable small volume of historical study, relating to Early 
Friends in Sussex and Surrey. Their home in Chelsea was a 
place of meeting for Friends, and both of them have been for 
a long time among the ‘‘ pillars *’ of the Society in England. 
She is a minister, and he was a useful and active member of 
the Meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly Meeting. 
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WAITING. 


How useless it is to be hurried or worried 

Because ever desires come not quick at our call ; 
Naught e’er is gained by excitement or flurry, 

But quiet repose brings results best of all. 


In silence and darkness the buried seed lieth, 
And waits for the swelling and sprouting of growth ; 

With roots running downward, and blade shooting upward, 
The passive and active required these both. 


The forest, the grain field, the grass, and the flowers, 
All thirsting for rain-drops, both early and late,. 
Set us the example, when drouth is their portion, 
To stand still expectant, and patiently wazv. 


Art thou anxious for fortune to come at thy bidding ? 
Thus working by night and by day for the same, 
Or is thy ambition to shine as an author, 
And climb to the topmost the ladder of fame ? 


Or does some deep trial bend darkly above thee, 
And thy whole soul aquiver to have it abate ? 

The Father knows des¢ when the rod should be lifted, 
So trusting his wisdom submissively waz?. 


Be quiet and deefen, the shallow stream rushes 
With noisy vehemence its waters to throw, 

But the strong, mighty river, with freight on its bosom, 
Bears onward its burden, with calm, quiet flow. 


Wait on the Lord !"’ says the right royal Psalmist, 
‘* Be of good courage, thy strength he'll create ;"’ 
So waiting and trusting, and then by obeying, 
Thence cometh full blessing, to all who will wad? 


Wouldst thou deepen in spirit ? Then go to the closet, 
And shutting the door, hold communion alone 
With the Father of spirits, who comes to his children 
When in humble contrition. His power they own. 
ANNA M. STARR. 


LINCOLN, THE GREAT COMMONER. 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


WHEN the worn Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She bent the strenuous Heavens and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road, 

Clay warm yet with the genial heat of earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy ; 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 

It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 

A man that matched the mountains, and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth, 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks ; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn ; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea ; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves ; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars ; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well ; 

The tolerance and equity of light, 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grove’s low hill as to the Matterhorn, 
That shoulders out the sky. 
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And so he came 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol. 
One fair Ideal led our Chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


= So came the Captain with the mighty heart ; 
‘“=v=*'And when the step of Earthquake shook the house, 
~*~" Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 
a He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
~« The rafters of the House. He held his place— 

me Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame, and faltered not at praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a friendly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SECOND MONTH, !go2. 


Mean barometer, j 
Highest barometer during the month, ‘20th, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 17th, - 29.149 
Mean temperature, 145 ee 
Highest temperature during the month, ‘28th, 3 4. ee 
Lowest temperature during the month, sth, .. .. . 1%. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, aha 35. 3 
Mean of minimum temperatures, iw) ee Se 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 24th, arm 
Least daily range of temperature, 2nd, 22nd, 25th, . . 4. 
Mean daily range of temperature, Deets 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, . 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., ‘ 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, . 5.61 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.49 ‘inches 
of sleet and rain, on the 21st. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 10. 
Number of clear days 12, fair days 4, cloudy days 12. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 
Thunder storm on the 28th. 
Sleet on the 21st. 
Lunar Halo on the 14th. 
Light snow-falls occurred on the 2nd, 4th, oth, and 12th. 
The total snow-fall during the month 13 inches, 11 inches of 
which fell on the 16th and 17th; no snow on the ground 
on the 15th nor at the end of month. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 49° on 28th 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 11° on 5th 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 24° 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 53° on 28th 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 13.5° on 5th 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 27.6° 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 25.8° 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 35.8° and 24.2° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 30°, which is 3° less than the normal, and is 2° 
more than the corresponding month in 1901. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 5.60 
inches, is 1.65 inches more than the normal, and 4.61 inches 
more than fell during Second month, 1901. 

The heavy storm of sleet and rain, which froze as it fell 
caused great destruction of property and impeded travel— 
the weight of the ice breaking trees and telegraph, trolley and 
telephone wires. The heavy rain and high temperature on 
the 28th melting the snow and ice caused great freshets. 


Joun CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, em: Second month 28. 
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SENATOR GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, sent to the Li- 
brary of Congress the other day fora Bible. According to one 
of the oldest employés it was only the second time in forty- 


two years that such a request had been made by a member of 
Congress. 
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INDIAN SUMMER AT SISSON.' 
Ir is the middle of October. The sky is cloudless. 
A slight haze casts the thinnest possible veil over 
Mount Shasta. A fortnight ago the huge mass was 
covered to below the timber line by a pure white mantle 
of newly-fallen snow. To-day the snow lies mainly in 
streaks. On the very summit, 14,440 feet above sea 
level, black rocks appear. Shasta is a volcano. A 
thousand years ago it was active. They say another 
eruption is due. The ascent is tedious, but not 
dangerous. You ride to the edge of the snow-line ; 
pass the night in the open air; sleep if you can. Next 
morning a nine hours’ tramp over loose scoria and 
ashes brings you to the top, where you record your 
name in the register, and also the names of those 
members of your party who await your return at a 
lower level. 

During the summer the valleys and foothills of 
California are brown and dry as boards, but the moun- 
tain plateau of Sisson, with its meadows and willows, 
is as green as a Yorkshire dale. 

The glory of Sisson is its forests, a glory already 
dimmed and possibly to vanish away in the course of 
another decade or two. Lumber camps and saw-mills 
have been at work for ten or twenty years. A large 
saw-mill will cut up 200 trees a day, 1,200 a week, 
62,400 a year! But it is not the use of the timber, 
even on this scale, that is destroying the forests. It 
is the waste. Let this word waste be writ large. 
Alas ! it is too typical a sign of Californian civilization. 
As I look across to the lower slopes of Shasta, my 
eye rests on wide acres covered with chaparral, namely 
low bushes of Manzanita (Arctostaphylos) and Buck- 
brush (Ceanothus). Over these slopes magnificent 
pines and firs once lifted their heads like mighty spires 
heavenward. Their blackened stumps or blackened 
skeletons now send a shudder through your frame. 
The rings on many a felled tree record the growth of 
twelve hundred or a thousand years. But forest fires 
are fickle in their course, and autumn rains extinguish 
them ; so there are giants still in the land—sugar pines 
with cones full fifteen inches in length, yellow pines, 
silver firs, Douglas spruce, and incense cedars. One 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and. forty feet is 
no uncommon height for these. 

During this Indian summer the slopes of the 
canyons are lighted up with the golden glow of the 
large-leaved maple and the crimson of the dogwood and 
bush maple. The leaves of the black oak are a 
wondrous blending of crimson, gold, and green. 

The life of the forests is not too abundant. You 
hear a rasping note that reminds you of the kestrel’s 
call, and you wonder what bird is making its presence 
known. You crawl stealthily through the undergrowth 
and discover that it is no bird at all, but the pine 
squirrel, who is scolding you with all his might. All 
at once you are overpowered by a strong fox odor. 
You have crossed the trail of a skunk. Woodpeckers 
yousee. The most abundant of them is the red-shafted 
flicker. The pine finch, with bright yellow tail-coverts, 





1In Siskiyou county, California. The description relates to the 
autumn of rg01. The article is by Albert J. Crosfield, a prominent 
English Friend, and is taken from ‘Friends’ Quarterly Examiner," 
London, the latest issue. 





is common ; and so is the brilliant Stellar’s blue jay, 
with his black crest. But the commonest bird of all 
is the little junco, the Western form of the snow-bird of 
the Eastern States. He belongs to the sparrow tribe, 
and is a cheery little fellow with black head, slaty back, 
and chestnut sides. You hear a “chit, chit,” that 
recalls our English robin, and out from the bushes flits 
a little family party of five or six juncos. Happily 
our European sparrow is absent from Sisson. In San 
Francisco and San José he is master of the situation. 
In the more open ground the blue-birds and Western 
robins were flocking a fortnight ago in fifties and sixties. 
Now only a few stragglers remain. The flocks have 
gone southward to winter quarters. On the edge of 
the forest nestles a tiny lake. Around it I have seen 
the great blue heron, a sandpiper, and the belted king- 
fisher—a bird the size of a jay, with shining grey-blue 
back ; on its surface the mallard (our European bird), 
and the mud-hen or Western coot. The meadow 
near is visited by Kildeer plovers, near relatives of our 
ringed plover. As regards both birds and flowers one 
is struck by the likeness to European species much 
more than by the strangeness. The Western creeper, 
the golden-crowned kinglet, the mountain chickadee, 
are in habits, color, and voice like our tree creeper, 
goldcrest, and cole tit respectively ; and you can tell at a 
glance the natural order of almost every flower you see. 

Of flowers, indeed ; but few linger in the woods, 
but the bracken is as bright in its autumn gold as it is 
on Leith Hill or Walton Heath. Twenty-one species 
of fern are common to North America and England. 
A Yorkshireman who was here last week carried off 
two sacksful of pitcher-plants to adorn the Golden Gate 
Park in “ the City.” He said they could not be missed 
from the boggy meadow, where they grow in full 
sunshine and in running water. Nor must I wholly 
omit to name the giant water-saxifrage, whose leaves 
fringe the Sacramento River, in their shield-like splendor 
of yellow and pink and green. One leaf I measured 
was thirty inches across. 

But, ‘*‘ what about Sisson,” someone is saying. It 
is a town of some one hundred and fifty wooden houses, 
scattered along the base of Shasta. About one house 
in ten isa saloon. It is aged about fourteen years. 
Whether it will live another twenty is a question. 
One does not quite see what will keep it alive when 
the “logging ’’ comes to a standstill. As a holiday 
resort the plateau has a future. Of the people of 
Sisson it may be safely said that there is still room for 
improvement. There are three places of worship, but 
they scarcely touch the men. Sisson seems to wait 
for the rising up of a man of the people, some John 
the Baptist, to ‘‘ prepare the way of the Lord.” That 
there is good material to work upon one cannot doubt. 





Ir is remarkable that the favorite name of the Irish is of 
Latin origin, that of the Welsh, Hebrew ; those of England 
and Scotland, Greek. Patrick (Patricius) signifies nobleman ; 
David, the beloved ; George (Georgos), a tiller of the ground, 
and Andrew (Andreios), manly, or courageous. These names 
were introduced by the missionaries who taught Christianity to 
the people of the British Isles. 


Moscow is to have next year a newspaper exposition by 
way of celebrating the two-hundred-year jubilee of the Rus- 
sian press. 
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Women Explorers. 


PARTICULAR notice has recently been called, in Philadelphia, 
to the remarkable work of exploration carried on by two 
young women in the island of Crete. One of them is Miss 
Harriet A. Boyd, whose brother James Boyd, is known to 
many readers of the INTELLIGENCER as the son-in-law of the 
late M. Fisher Longstreth. 


Acting in the interest of the American Exploration Society, 
Miss Boyd and her associate, Miss Wheeler, undertook to con- 
duct important archeological excavations in Crete, with the 
result that they have unearthed an ancient city. Large quan- 
tities of curious pottery, some iron objects, native copper, ob- 
sidian knives, implements of trade, industry, and warfare also 
were found. Although a seaport city, it does not appear to 
have possessed great commercial importance, even at the 
height of its prosperity ; but it is probably one of the best ex- 
amples yet discovered of the type of Mycenean civilization of 
3,400 years ago. 


The French Conscience Cases. 
The Friend, London, Second month at. 
J. G. ALEXANDER, on his way to Montauban, (France), last 
week, stayed a night at Chartres, with the object of calling on 
Gontaudier, the French conscript who refused to learn the art 
of war, and was last year released by General André after 
more than six years’ detention. Our Friend found that Gon- 


taudier was working at Argenteuil, where he hopes to see him 
on his way back to Paris. He saw his parents, who are Roman 
Catholics, and learned that their son went to America when 
seventeen years old, and that during his five years there he 
became a Protestant, and convinced of the wrongfulness of 
war. J. G. Alexander also paid a short visit to La Rochelle. 


Voice and Manner. 


In a recent address in New York Bishop Potter said: | 

‘‘In Europe, when I have been travelling on the railroads 
or visiting public places, | have never heard a loud or harsh 
voice raised above the tone of others around me without turn- 
ing with a shudder of apprehension to find whether the voice 
was that of a fellow-countryman. Much of the exasperation, 
of the perplexity of life, is brought about by the coarseness 
and indistinctness of speech. One of the first principles of 
culture is distinct and lucid enunciation and to learn to use the 
voice musically. 

‘Good manners contribute to the comfort and joy of soci- 
ety. Visitors to Europe who have noticed there the ceremo- 
nious and considerate treatment of the aged and the dignified 
salutations which are exchanged between men are struck with 
the meagreness of these attributes in American life. It is 
true, no doubt, that life here is too practical and rapid to re- 
turn to the irksome ceremony of the old generation, but there 
is a happy medium which we ought to adopt.”’ 


Civil Engineering among Ants. 


One day a silk grower saw some ants, who are fond of silk- 
worms, climb up a mulberry tree and worry the worms on it 
so much that they fell to the ground below where other ants 
where ready to receive them and hurriedly carry them off. 
Mr. Besson put a band of bird lime around the trunk of the 
tree to stopthis. For four days it proved an impassable barrier ; 
on the fifth an engineer made his appearance ; one ant placed 
in the lime a large grain of sand, which he had carried there 
in his mandibles, and went down the tree again. Then other 
ants came, felt of this embryonic bridge, went down also, and, 
after a few minutes, returned, each bearing his grain of sand. 
This work was continued for about half an hour, when the 
bridge crossed the bird lime entirely, and was wide enough tor 
four ants to march across abreast. Mr. Besson had not the 
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courage to destroy their work, and abandoned his mulberry 
tree to them as a recompense for this act of intelligence. 

One has seen an army of ants, stopped by a brook, proceed 
to form a bridge by forcing their workers to cling, each one to 
the next, in a chain, over whose backs the army passed dry 
shod. The crossing made, the bridgemakers separated and 
got over as best they could, often losing their lives in the 
attempt.—[Camille Flammarion. ] 


The English Primrose. 


Ernest Hemming, in Meehans’ Monthly. 


No flower holds the same place in the affections of the British 
Isles as does the common primrose, Primu/a vulgaris. It is 
so closely associated with the country life that it would be hard 
to find a person who does not know what it is. One of the first 
flowers to open in spring, it is used largly to decorate the 
churches at Easter. One of the pleasant recollections of 
my life is of the time I used to go gathering primroses from 
the hedge-rows and woods for Easter decorations. 

_ Rather different from the English sparrow, and some other 
‘‘ institutions,’’ it does not make itself entirely at home in 
America ; but as a garden plant it is well worthy of a little at- 
tention. 

The greatest drawbacks to its welfare in this climate are 
the hot summers and the severe winters, the former being the 
worst; but if planted where it can get a little shade and 
moisture in summer, and slight protection of leaves or other 
material in winter, it will well repay for the extra care. 
It is hardly necessary to speak of the color, as it has given its 
name to that shade of pale yellow ; but there are many gar- 
den hybrids of different colors, ranging through all shades of 
blue and purple, that are very pretty and sweetly scented. 
The cowslip, Primula veris and P. officinalis, names it is var- 
iously known under, is very much like the primrose in habit 
and general appearance ; but the individual flowers are deeper 
yellow and smaller, with several borne on one stem, forming 


an umbel, while the true primrose has only one flower on a 
stem. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
in South 


Recently, it seemed as if the operations of the British armies 
must presently wear out the Boers, and there were one or two 


THE war Africa still attracts -much attention. 


notable military successes won on their side. But the Boers 
have again shown activity. On the 7th instant, General 
Methuen, in command of a detachment of 1,200 infantry and 
cavalry, was attacked by a Boer force under General Delarey 
in the Orange River Colony. The British force was routed, 
with the loss of five officers and about three hundred men, 
with four guns, and General Methuen himself was wounded 
and captured by the Boers. 


Prince HEnry of Prussia left Washington on the 2d in- 
stant, with his suite, for a tour of the country. He visited 
Chattanooga, Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Chicage, Milwaukee, and made short stops at other towns. 
On the 6th he was at Buffalo and saw Niagara Falls, reached 
Boston on the 7th, visited Albany and West Point, and finally 
reached New York again. Onthe roth the Prince was in Phil- 
adelphia, where he inspected Cramps’ shipyard, and called at 
the City Hail and Independence Hall. 


In the British House of Commons on the 4th instant, the 
war secretary, Brodrick, presented the ‘‘ army estimates,”’ 
and ‘‘entered into a long defense’’ of the War Office. He 
said it was feeding 300,000 men (not all soldiers, presumably) 
and 243,000 horses in South Africa. The limit of recruiting, 
he thought, had been reached. Higher wages were proposed 
to be paid the soldiers. No reduction in the strength of the 
army could be expected, and probably the ‘“‘ garrison *' troops 
in India must be increased. It was proposed to establish a 
‘volunteer reserve,’’ to be composed of men over forty years 


old. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


THE resignation of Secretary Long from the portfolio of the 
Navy has been followed by the appointment of Congressman 
Moody of Massachusetts to the position. 


A pespAtcH from Cape Town of the 8th states that Cecil 
Rhodes, ex-Premier of Cape Colony, is suffering from enlarge- 
ment of the heart, and is in a critical condition. 


WILLIAM H. Tart, Governor of the Philippines, underwent 
a surgical operation on the 11th instant, in Cincinnati, and he is 
reported as doing well, but will be in the hospital several weeks. 


INDIAN TERRITORY is to have a territorial government like 
Arizona and New Mexico, with a legislature, a governor, and 
a delegate in Congress, and is to be called the Territory of 
Jefferson. 


A DESPATCH from Berlin dated on the 1oth instant says 
that the dispute between Germany and Venezuela is nearing a 
settlement which will be entirely satisfactory toGermany. The 
details are as yet kept secret by the Foreign Office. 


IN consequence of the doubt concerning the status she 
would have in England, and fear of complications, it is an- 
nounced that the President's daughter, Alice Roosevelt, will 
not attend the coronation of the King of England this summer. 


THE fetes in commemoration of the centenary of Victor 
Hugo's birth terminated on the 3d instant with the ceremony 
of handing over to the city of Paris, to serve as a Victor Hugo 
museum, the house in which he for some time lived in the Place 
des Vosges. 


AN express train on the Southern Pacific railroad, near 
Sanderson, Texas, was wrecked by the breaking of a rail, and 
a number of the cars were burned. Thirteen persons were 
killed and twenty-eight more injured, according to reports of 
-the goth instant. 


THE crippled Cunard liner £¢ruria, which lost her pro- 
peller and rudder in mid-ocean, arrived safely at the port of 
Horta, in the island of Fayal, Azores, on the gth instant, and 
reported all well. Her passengers will be taken to Liverpool 
by another steamer. 


PROFESSOR CLEMENT L. WEBSTER, a geologist, of Charles 
City, Ia., has discovered two groups of tombs of the mound 
builders along the Little Cedar river, in Floyd county, some 
miles northeast of Charles City. The tombs are to be ex- 


NOTICES. 
*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race street, will take 


place on Fourth-day next, the 19th, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,*The Monthly Meeting of Friends | 
held at Green street, Philadelphia, will | 
take place on Fifth-day next, the 2oth, in 
the afternoon, at 3 o'clock. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting has made the follow- 
ing appointment for Third month : | 

16. Mickelton, N. J., 10 a. m. 


*,* A Conference under the care of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee, will be held on Third 
month 14, 1902, at 8 o'clock p. m. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ The Juvenile Court.”’ 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested in the best welfare of children. 

ANNA K. Way, : 
Anna N. LUKENS, } Clerks. 


*,* The next Conferenc eunder the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
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plored, and it is believed that important archzological knowl- 
edge will be obtained. 


A Four Hours’ Sleep Society is in existence in Chicago. 
The members believe that not more than four hours of sleep 
are necessary, and they pledge themselves not to have more, 
and to bring up their children on the same plan. 


THE American Line steamer Waes/and, from Liverpool for 
Philadelphia with 114 passengers, collided on the 6th instant 
with the steamer Harmonides, off Holyhead, Wales, and sank 
in a short time. All the passengers but two were saved, and 
were landed at Liverpool by the Harmonides. 


A BILL introduced through the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals into the Maryland Legislature, and 
which will probably be passed, provides that the ‘‘ docking "’ 
of horses’ tails be made a criminal offense. ‘‘ Banging,”’ 
however, which involves no mutilation of the animal, will be 
permitted. 


THE bill providing for a permanent census bureau was 
signed by the President on the 7th instant. At the same time 
he issued orders to the director of the census, through the 
Secretary of the Interior, which will place the employés of the 
bureau under the Civil Service rules, and prevent their being 
transferred to other branches of the service without examination. 


THE Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association has re- 
cently addressed letters to a number of ministers of different 
denominations in that State, asking their opinion on the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage. These letters were sent irrespective 
of their opinions upon the subject. Replies were received 
from 264, and of these 183 are unqualifiedly in favor; 19 ap- 
proved of municipal license or some limited form, 31 are un- 
decided, and 31 opposed. The Congregationalists and Meth- 
odists lead, while the Unitarians and Universalists come next 
on the list. 


Some fifteen thousand men are involved at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in a strike of the freight handlers of that city, and 
traffic is at a standstill in consequence. It is feared the strike 
may spread, and Mayor Collins has called upon Senator Mark 
Hanna, as chairman of the new Conciliation organization, to 
aid in‘settling it. A strike at Norfolk, Virginia, among the 
street-car men has led to some mild rioting, and cars are run 
under guard of State troops. A third strike on the Rocky 
Mountain Division of the Northern Pacific has stopped all 
traffic on that read except in the case of mail trains. 


Leading 
Chefs & 
Pastry 
Cooks use 
Royal 
Baking 


Powder 


Makes the finest flavored, most delicious food 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK. 





meeting-house at West Chester, fade 
First-day, Third month 16, at 2.30 p. m. 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes will give an 
address on ‘‘ The New Patriotism."’ 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* The next Conference under the care 
of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic work will be held in New 
Garden meeting-house, Chester county, Pa., 
on First-day, Third month 16, at 2.30 p.m. 

S. Joun Pyte, Clerk. 


Most DEs!RABLE.—“‘ It would be help- 
ful to you,’’ said the prison visitor, ‘* if 
you could take some motto, and try to live 
up to it.’’ ‘* That’s right,’’ replied the 
convict. ‘‘ I'd like toselect, for instance, 
‘We are here to-day and gone to-mor- 

’ "Philadelphia Press. ] 


row. 


TWENTY-FOUR heirs striving for the 
property of a deceased relative, in New 
York State, found that the estate when 
settled was worth $8, and each in time 
received 33 1-3 cents. 


FARTHING breakfasts, consisting of 
coffee, bread and butter and jam, are now 
being provided by the Salvation Army for 
poor children in Newcastle, Engient. 





CHOICE 


Garden Fruits : 


POSTPAID, ONLY $1.00 
A nice collection for people 
who have not room for large Trees ‘ 
ki cata 
1 Keiffer Pear, early bearer, very oe \ 
productive 126 
1 Peach, Japan Dwarf, earliest of all 
peaches ; 
1 Abundance Plum, early and immense 
BONE nnn cesses ns 
Lucretia Dewberry, very. productive, 
excellent quality .... 
New Pedigree Strawberries. 2 
New Rathbu : Blackb’y,newest and best 151 
Fay’s Prolific Currant, largest and 
best red 
New Gooseberry, 
productive . sti eed) euaiee 
New Grape, Berckmans, extra fine. . 
Cumberland Raspberry, largest and 
— productive (Black Raspberry) 
lew Dwarf Bismark Apple, begins 
iearlag at once 125 
Send for our new Floral 6 wisde “126 pages, full 
of the choicest Roses, Plants and Garden Fruits 
for Spring planting. It gives a vast smountof 
valuablei nformation, andissent free on request. 


Always address, THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Flower Growers, Box Z., West Grove, Pa. 
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“Red Jacket, very 


As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melon, Cory Corn, All Season’s Cabbage, 
the HubbardSquash, anda score of other 
vegetables that are now raised all over 
the United States, I offer the public 
head-quarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


FRIENDS 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON, 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

THe fourth of the present series of 
personally-conducted tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, 
March 22. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact every necessary 
expense for a period of six days—will be 
sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 


OLD Point COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, 
including lunchen on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at The Hygeia 
or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this tour at 
rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 
from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J. ; or George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON. 


THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 

THE next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Tuesday, March 25. Rate, covering 
railroad transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations and guides, $14.50 
from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and 
$11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 
less. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J. ; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
ae. oe Special attention given to ser- 
ARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


INT hahaha 
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A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
if used for half a year. 
Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 


Better, 


mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 Pages of reading matter. 


Young Friends’ Shiv 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JoszepH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ 


“GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
CAPITAL, shdialnis Ss “Sas ae eens 7,500,000 


Acts as Execuror, ApMINISTRATOR, TrusTes, Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortGacss. 


AssIGNk®, AND RECEIVER. : DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
FinANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION ReGisTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
Accounts. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL Estate. 


Safes _to _Rent in _Burglar-proof Vaults. E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Fu ids and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
Asa S 


S. WING: Manager of Insurance aT ane ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. RO 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, |. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Aone, )AVID 
_G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. ROTH: aera C. WALTER BORTO 


THE CULTURED Crow.—Once upon a 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
time a crow sat on a high branch of a tree 
Re al Estate B ro ke rs with a large bit of cheese in her mouth, 


when an envious and hungry fox came 
Chestnut and 13th Streets prowling along and spied the choice 
(Southeast Corner) 


morsel. 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 





‘*You are a beautiful bird,’’ said the 
cunning fox, ‘‘and yet your great beauty 
is not equal to your marvelous voice, which 
charms all the beasts of the forest. Pray, 
Mrs. Crow,. do let me hear you sing.”’ 

The crow turned her head to one side, 
as is the habit with such birds, and looked 
| at Mr. Fox. Then she deliberately ate the 
| cheese, and after clearing her voice, spoke. 
‘¢ Thank you for your compliment, Mr. 
TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. Fox,’’ she said. ‘‘If you will wait a 
| minute I will sing for you. I never speak 
| or sing until after dinner since I have been 
reading ancient fables."’ 

The fox did not wait, but trotted on. 

} Philadelphia, Pa. Moral. - A literary education is not with- 
; out value. ~[New York Herald. ] 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. | 
| 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Paiater, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 





~ 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. Or 140 epileptic patients in London 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbingattendedto. | whose histories were carefully followed up, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, , : 
1125 Spring St (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa or ed to be descendants of alcoholic 
Phone 3-54-78 D. | parents—a proportion of 64 per cent. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1g02. 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send FrRizNDsS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both.’’ 


Read the figures 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), . . 4.80 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 

scribers only), aia 
Independent, ($2), ; 
Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), ..... 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . 

MONTHLIES. The Farm Journal, ($o. 50), « 

British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 | “™erican aaa Revi 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 

ticultural), ($2),.... .. 3-85 | 


MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . .. 4.85 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . . 5: vom 
Harper's Magazine,($4), .. .. 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

The Forum, ($3), . 

North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), . 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, (§2), é 


NEY OPUMY 
BAB FSS SSS 


? 
iS) 
uw 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those 
and we will give prices. 
Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
“ price for both.’’ 


above should write to us, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HEAVY TRAVEL TO FLORIDA AND 


THE SOUTH. 
Tue tide of travel which sets in every 
winter from the Northern States to the 


' milder climates of the South and South- 


western portions of the country has begun 
this year at a very much increased rate 
over that of any previous season. Trans- 
portation companies report that their 
facilities are completely utilized, and that 
early application is often necessary in order 
to secure choice accommodations. The 
Southern Railway's new and palatial train, 
the ‘‘Southern’s Palm Limited,’’ which 
began its service in the middle of January, 
between New York and the more prominent 
resorts of the South, has proved a welcome, 


necessary addition to the means of 
communication between these two sections. 
This train is running heavily loaded every 
day, every compartment and stateroom 
being taken, and it has frequently been 
necessary to put on additional sleeping 
cars in order to accommodate the demand. 

The popularity of this train is mainly 
due to the prominence of the points which 
it touches, and the quick time which it 
makes between New York and Florida. 

Another train operated by the Southern 
Railway System is the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited. Its close connection 
with the ‘‘Sunset Limited’’ of the Southern 
Pacific Co., at New Orleans, to Mexico 
and the Pacific Coast makes it a popular 
Southern route for winter travel. 

This system offers quick service to the 
beautiful ‘‘Land of the Sky,’’ the mountain 
region of North Carolina, within which are 
located such famous resorts as Pinehurst, 
Asheville, and Hot Springs, also to 
Columbia, Summerville, Aiken, and 
Augusta. These places are easily reached, 
and furnish one of the main reasons for 
the present great increase of Southern 
travel. The travel to the still milder and 
more southernly located resorts in Florida, 
St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Ormond, 
Tampa, and other places on both the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the State seems 
to be equally heavy. The Southern Rail- 
way route is also most popular among 
travellers to Cuba, since the quick time 
made between New York and Tampa and 
Miami, materially shortens the trip to 
Havana. 

Travel westward through the Gulf 
States to New Orleans and the west is 
unusually heavy, and the approaching 
Mardi Gras festivities in New Orleans are 
also attracting a considerable number of 
northern visitors to that city. 

Complete information in regard to 
reaching all of the above resorts can be 
procured of Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, as his office is a Bureau 
of Information for Southern travel. 


F, GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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